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The Americans 


If one thinks in broad terms of the role 
played by the United States since the war, 
three things stand out. 

First, the United States has done more 
than any other country to guarantee peace 
in the world. Secondly, America remains 
the foremost country in the world whose 
ideal, in the words of its own Constitution, 
is to “promote the general welfare and 
secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves 
and our posterity.” Thirdly, ‘the United 
States has done more than any country in 
the world to help others and secure their 
health, prosperity and welfare. 

Do we not sometimes too easily assume 
that, because the United States did these 
things, she was bound to do them anyway? 
The assumption is false. It would have 
been easy for all the Kennicotts to retire to 
their Gopher Prairies, as they did after 
the First World War, and there forget 
about all the torments and troubles in the 
distant continents of Europe and Asia. Or 
it would have been easy for America to 
take the MacArthur line and “go it alone.” 


But she did neither of these things. She 
has sought conscientiously —if at times 


rather impatiently—to do her duty in the 
world and to stand by her friends and 
allies. 

If they forget it, they will do so at their 
own peril. There is a real risk that the 
apathy, ingratitude and unthinking criticism 
of other countries will turn Americans in- 
wards again upon themselves. 

One day they may take the critics at 
their word and go home, back to America 
and back to isolation. That would be a 
catastrophic day for Western Europe and 
many other places where liberty still mat- 
ters. Let us hope it does not come—and 
let us be careful not to hasten its arrival. 

There are many valid grounds for criti- 
cizing American policy and American meth- 
ods. There are valid grounds, too, for 
alarm over the apparent tarnishing of 
America’s own ideals. But the broad sound- 
ness, honesty of purpose and worth of the 
role America has been playing in world 
affairs ought not to be in doubt. 
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Bilistoric No-Raiding Pact 
Is Signed by 94 Unions 


LONG STEP closer to labor unity was taken 

| by the American Federation of Labor and 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations on 
“June 9. On that day ninety-four unions—sixty- 
Tive A. F. of L. affiliates and twenty-nine C.I.O. af- 
Miliates—signed the no-raiding agreement in a 
istoric ceremony in the nation’s capital. By so 
ling, these unions took a solemn pledge to ob- 


rve a two-year truce during which they will not 


f oss the line with raids on each other’s member- 
re 
| 


hip. More than 10,000,000 union members are 
fected by the pact, President George Meany of 


Nhe American Federation of Labor and President 


sara 


Walter Reuther of the Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations estimated. 


_ Mr. Meany and Mr. Reuther announced the ap- 


LE aerate at ramet: 


Npointment of David L. Cole, outstanding concilia- 
br, to serve as the impartial umpire whose deci- 
Msions in cases of alleged violation of the truce 
rms will be final and binding. 
The signing of the no-raiding pact took place at 
meeting of the Joint A. F. of L.-C.I.0. Unity 
pmmittee at the Mayflower Hotel under the glare 
television lights. The committee called the ac- 
on “the first constructive step toward labor peace 
ad a united labor movement since 1936.” 
A. F. of L. President Meany told the press and 
nationwide TV and radio audience that the truce 
ould provide for the first time a peaceful atmos- 
here in which merger terms could be negotiated. 
He said the no-raiding agreement would prove of 
Great benefit to the nation’s workers and the pub- 
Mic at large. 
C.1.0. President Reuther, expressing full agree- 
t with Mr. Meany’s statement, predicted that 


good effects of the truce would soon prove so 
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apparent that many other unions would hasten to 
sign the pact. 

Mr. Meany and Mr. Reuther will head a special 
subcommittee named to “iron out minor differ- 
ences which at present stand in the way of securing 
a substantial number of additional signatures to 
the agreement.” 

It was explained by Mr. Meany that about thirty 
A. F. of L. unions in highly specialized fields have 
never encountered any competition from the C.1.0. 
and therefore have no particular incentive to sign 
the no-raiding agreement. A number of others, he 
said, are still awaiting executive board or conven- 
tion action before signing. 

He pointed out that in recent years a number of 
individual A. F. of L. and C.I.0. unions have 
signed two-way non-aggression pacts which have 
been highly successful. The no-raiding agree- 
ment, Mr. Meany emphasized, is a “master agree- 
ment” along the same lines, providing the equiv- 
alent of more than 1,800 individual union no- 
raiding pacts. 

Mr. Reuther said the agreement means that the 
leadership of ninety-four unions have decided that 
the welfare of the entire labor movement is more 
important than that of any particular segment. 

The terms of the no-raiding agreement are sim- 
ple. It is based on this principle: 

“No union affiliated with either federation shall 
attempt to organize or to represent employes as to 
whom an established bargaining relationship ex- 
ists between their employer and a union in the oth- 
er federation.” 

This principle is incorporated in a formal 


pledge binding upon the signatories to the pact. 











More on no-raiding on Pages 4 and 5. 








Historic Day tor Labor 


TE. 


TOF THE JOUVE STATEMEN | 


Below is the text of the statement which was issued 
by the Joint A. F. of L.-C1.O. Unity Committee 
after the signing of the two-year no-raiding agreement. 


Tus IS an historic day for American labor. 

The first constructive step toward labor peace 
and a united labor movement since 1936 has been 
taken here this afternoon. 

Unions affiliated with the American Federation 
of Labor (65) and with the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations (29) have signed a two-year no- 
raiding agreement. 

This agreement represents a cease-fire. During 
the two-year truce, the Joint A. F. of L.-C.I.0. 
Unity Committee will go to work on the manifold 
problems involved in bringing about a merger of 
the two major labor federations into a single, 
united labor movement. 

Some of these problems are relatively simple. 
Others are extremely intricate and difficult, be- 
cause of jurisdictional overlapping, long-standing 
animosities and structural differences in the vari- 
ous industries and unions affected. All such ob- 
stacles, however, can and should be overcome, by 
negotiation in good faith and a common deter- 
mination to achieve labor unity. 

We are confident that this goal, so beneficial to 
the workers we represent and to the nation as a 
whole, can be accomplished before the truce ex- 
pires. 

Our confidence is based upon the expectation 
that the successful operation of the no-raiding 
agreement will usher in an era of good feeling and 
cooperation in the labor movement; that the signa- 
tory unions will gain substantial benefits from the 
cessation of hostilities, and that they never again 
will want to go back to fighting and raiding each 
other. 

We are mindful of the fact that during the past 
eighteen years repeated efforts to heal the breach 
in the labor movement have ended up in failure. 

In each instance, continuing hostilities made the 
task of the peacemakers impossible. 

This is a new and more practical approach. For 


the first time it permits the negotiation of labor 
unity in an atmosphere of peace. 

The no-raiding agreement signed today remains 
open for further signatures by unions from both 
parent organizations. This committee is not dis- 
appointed because we do not have 100 per cent 
subscription to the plan at the outset. We antici- 
pate that virtually every union involved in juris- 
dictional strife will come in within a reasonable 


COLE NAMED UMPIRE—David L. Cole (center) 
was chosen by A. F. of L. President George Meany 
and C.I.0. President Walter Reuther to serve as the 
impartial umpire under the no-raiding agreement. 


time. A special subcommittee will proceed at 
ence to attempt to iron out minor differences which 
at present stand in the way of securing a substan- 
tial number of additional signatures to the agree- 
ment. 

Labor in modern America can no longer afford 
to be divided. We cannot waste our strength and 
substance in civil war while the enemies of human 
progress step up their attack on us on the eco 
nomic, political and legislative fronts. 

Ours is a growing country and labor must grow 
with it. We have a solemn duty to organize the ut 
organized, instead of raiding each other's mem- 
bers. The signing of the no-raiding agreement to 
day will permit us to concentrate our energy and 
our effort on the basic trade union goal. 
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First List of Unions Signing Agreement 


4. F. of L. Affiliates 


National Agricultural Workers Union. 

Air Line Dispatchers Association. 

Aluminum Workers International 
Union. 

International Association of Heat and 
Frost Insulators and Asbestos 
Workers. 

Journeymen Barbers, Hairdressers and 
Cosmetologists International Union 
of America. 

International Alliance of Bill Posters 
and Billers of America. 

Boot and Shoe Workers Union. 

Bricklayers, Masons and Plasterers In- 
ternational Union of America. 

International Broom and Whisk Makers 
Union. 

Building Service Employes Interna- 
tional Union. 

United Cement, Lime and Gypsum 
Workers International Union. 

International Chemical Workers Union. 

Cigarmakers International Union. 

International Association of Cleaning 
and Dye House Workers. 

Brotherhood of Railway Clerks. 

Retail Clerks International Association. 

Coopers International Union. 

Diamond Workers Protective Union. 

Distillery, Rectifying and Wine Work- 
ers International Union. 

International Union of Doll and Toy 
Workers of the U.S. and Canada. 

International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers. 

International Union of Elevator Con- 
structors. 

International Metal Engravers Union. 

International Photo Engravers Union. 

International Association of Fire 
Fighters. 

Flight Engineers International Asso- 
ciation. 

International Ladies’ Garment Workers 
Union. 

Glass Bottle Blowers Association of the 
U.S. and Canada. 

American Flint Glass Workers Union. 

Granite Cutters International Associa- 
tion of America. 

United Hatters, Cap and Millinery 
Workers International Union. 

International Union of Journeymen 
Horeshoers of U.S. and Canada. 

Insurance Agents International Union. 

International Jewelry Workers Union. 

International Union of Wood, Wire 
and Metal Lathers. 

National Association of Letter Carriers. 

International Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion—A. F. of L. 

International Association of Machinists. 

Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way 
Employes. 

Tobacco Workers International Union. 
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International Association of Marble, 
Slate and Stone Polishers, Rubbers 
and Sawyers, Tile and Marble Setters 
Helpers and Terrazzo Helpers. 

Amalgamated Meat Cutters and 
Butcher Workmen of North 
America. 

International Molders and Foundry 
Workers Union of North America. 

American Federation of Musicians. 

International Brotherhood of Paper 
Makers. 

Operative Plasterers and Cement Ma- 
sons International Association of the 
U.S. and Canada. 

United Association of Journeymen and 
Apprentices of the Plumbing and 
Pipe Fitting Industry. 

Metal Polishers, Buffers, Platers and 
Helpers International Union. 

Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters. 

National Association of Post Office and 
Railway Mail Handlers. 

National Association of Postal Super- 
visors. 

National Postal Transport Association. 

International Plate Printers, Die 
Stampers and Engravers Union of 
North America. 

Amalgamated Association of Street 
and Electric Railway Employes. 
Railway Patrolmen’s International 

Union. 

United Slate, Tile and Composition 
Roofers, Damp and Waterproof 
Workers’ Association. 

Brotherhood of Railroad Signalmen of 
America. 

American Federation of State, County 
and Municipal Employes. 

International Stereotypers and Electro- 
typers Union of North America. 

Stove Mounters International Union. 

Switchmen’s Union of North America. 

American Federation of Teachers. 

Commercial Telegraphers Union. 

United Textile Workers of America. 

American Wire Weavers Protective 
Association. 


C.1.0. Affiliates 


United Automobile, Aircraft and Agri- 
cultural Implement Workers of 
America. 

Barbers and Beauty Culturists Union 
of America. 

International Union of United Brew- 
ery, Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink and 
Distillery Workers. 

National Association of Broadcast Em- 
ployes and Technicians. 

Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America. 

Communications Workers of America. 

United Department Store Workers of 
America. 


International Union of Electrical, Radio 
and Machine Workers. 

United Furniture Workers of America. 

United Gas, Coke and Chemical Work- 
ers of America. 

Federation of Glass, Ceramic and Silica 
Sand Workers of America. 

Government and Civic Employes Or- 
ganizing Committee. 

Insurance Workers of America. 

National Marine Engineers Beneficial 
Association. 

National Maritime Union of America. 

Oil Workers International Union. 

United Packinghouse Workers of 
America. 

United Paperworkers of America. 

American Radio Association. 

United Railroad Workers of America. 

Retail, Wholesale and Department 
Store Union. 

United Rubber, Cork, Linoleum and 
Plastic Workers of America. 

United Shoe Workers of America. 

United Stone and Allied Products 
Workers of America. 

Textile Workers Union of America. 

United Transport Service Employes of 
America. 

Transport Workers Union of America. 

Utility Workers Union of America. 

International Woodworkers of America. 





Pact Provisions 


HERE are the steps provided in 

the no-raiding agreement for the 
peaceful adjudication of disputes 
that may arise: 

(1) Any complaint of alleged vio- 
lation of the agreement must 
sent in writing to the designated 
representative of the alleged offend- 
ing union and to the secretary- 
treasurer of the federation with 
which that union is affiliated. 

(2) The authorized representatives 
of the unions involved shall try to 
settle the dispute themselves. 

(3) If they fail to effect a settle- 
ment within fifteen days, the secre- 
tary-treasurers of the two federa- 
tions shall meet to try to achieve 
compliance with the agreement. 

(4) After five days of considera- 
tion by these officials, either union 
or the secretary-treasurer of either 
federation may submit the dispute 
to the impartial umpire jointly 
chosen by the presidents of the 
A. F. of L. and C.1.0. The um- 
pire shall have jurisdiction only to 
determine whether the acts com- 
plained of constitute a violation of 
the no-raiding agreement. His de- 
cision shall be final and binding. 

(5) Each signatory union agrees 
in advance that if it or any of its 
locals is found to have violated the 
agreement, it will cease such viola- 
tion by withdrawing any representa- 
tion petition filed with the NLRB 
or by withdrawing any claim for 
recognition submitted to the em- 
ployer. 














S LONG as people are ready to 
die for a great cause, that cause 
can never die. One year ago the 
workers of Eastern Germany 
showed that the cause of human liber- 
ty is far from dead behind the Iron 
Curtain. With bare hands, naked 
fists and iron spirit, they battered the 
towering walls of fear built around 
them by their Russian oppressors. 

June 17 will forever remain an in- 
spiring landmark in the annals of 
man’s uphill battle for human dignity, 
decency and liberty. The historic 
events of June 17 and the fortnight 
following did more to wipe out the 
shame of Nazism and restore the hon- 
or and good name of the German peo- 
ple than anything else that has hap- 
pened in Germany in the last decade. 

That day did more for the unifica- 
tion of the German people in freedom 
than all the peace conferences held in 
the last ten years. 

That day has meant more for the 
liberation of the various peoples be- 
hind the Iron Curtain than all the 
diplomatic pacts and promises made 
since Communist imperialism replaced 
the Nazi-Nipponese Axis as the grav- 
est peril to world peace and freedom. 

That day gave mankind a chance 
to get the real meaning of the phony 
“new look” of post-Stalin Russia. Its 
soul-stirring events sharpened the 
struggle inside the Kremlin ruling 
clique and played a decisive role in 
the doom of Beria. 

On this memorable day the workers 
of Eastern Germany became the dedi- 
cated banner-bearers in their nation’s 
fight for freedom and justice. That 
is the role to which we of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor and liberty- 
loving labor of every country, creed 
and color have dedicated ourselves. 

In the test of sheer physical strength, 
Communist brute force won the day. 
In any clash between the armed and 
the unarmed, the physical outcome of 
the struggle is a foregone conclusion. 
The heroic German workers knew this 
better than anyone else. Yet they 
challenged the massive array of Rus- 
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The World Remembers June {7 


An Address by A. F. of L. President George Meany Broadcast Over CBS 


risked everything they had. But they 
demonstrated to the entire world their 
undying hatred of Communist exploi- 
tation, speed-up and dictatorship. 

By showing that they were no long- 
er afraid, the East German workers 
took the edge off the most dreaded of 
all Communist weapons—fear of the 
Red Terror. Once people begin to 
lose fear of a dictatorship, then the 
despots face real resistance and a 
growing threat to their system. This 
is just as true in slave labor camps 
as in occupied countries. It holds 
true for Lithuanians, Ukrainians and 
Russians as well as for Germans. 

The East German revolt had its 
repercussions even in bleakest Russia 
itself. The news of its occurrence had 
an electrifying effect on the huge Vor- 
kuta coal mining concentration camps, 
located in the sixty-eighth parallel re- 
gion west of the Urals, infamous for 
its cruel climate and notorious as an 
example of man’s inhumanity to man. 
Inspired by this news, more than 100,- 
000 slave laborers, sentenced to dig 
coal for Leningrad and the Russian 
war machine, lost their fear. They too 
revolted. They went on strike. They 
forced their Communist oppressors 
and exploiters to ease somewhat the 
unbearable conditions. For the first 
time since the Communists robbed 
the Soviet peoples of all their demo- 
cratic rights and liberties, scores of 
thousands of workers came into their 
own, though only for a brief spell. 

The totalitarian tyrants know only 
one answer to the rising spirit of free- 
dom. More firing squads! More 
crowded jails! And still more de- 
portations! More terror in the fac- 
tories! This is the “vigor” and “vi- 
sion” in which the Communists always 
excel. This wanton savagery will 
only strengthen the victims’ deter- 
mination to re-form their lines and 
prepare for another day—for the day 
when they will be stronger and when 
they will get far more help from the 
ranks of freedom beyond the Iron 
Curtain. 





sian troops and tanks and in so doing 










No new Minister of Justice, like the 
depraved dispenser of Communist 
vengeance, Hilde Benjamin; no new 
Chief of the Secret Police, like the 
notorious gunman, Ernst Wollweber. 
can ever efface from the memories of 
liberty-loving mankind the immortal 
services rendered to the cause of hu- 
man decency and freedom by the 
courageous workers of East Germany. 

The revolt of the East German 
workers has exposed fully the ugly 
face of communism and filled the 
civilized world with disgust and hor- 
ror over what goes on behind the Iron 
Curtain in Europe and Asia. 





















HE biggest lie in all history is the 

fantastic claim that Communist 
Russia is a country dedicated to the 
welfare of the Soviet worker and a 
friend of world labor. Communist 
Russia is now the world’s most inhu- 
man regime. Thus, under orders from 
its masters in Moscow, the so-called 
Socialist Unity Party of East Ger- 
many has voted to increase the work 
norms in East Berlin and throughout 
the Soviet Zone by seven to fifteen 
per cent. Right now there are over 
19,000 German workers laboring as 
slaves on agricultural projects in 
Siberia, Kazakhstan and in the Ural 
and Volga regions. Already 490 of 
these enslaved German workers, man\ 
of whom were sentenced to such 
forced labor as punishment for their 
militant strike activity last June, have 
died because of overwork and under- 
nourishment. 

Through such slave labor projects 
the Kremlin plans to win its own “Bat- 
tle for Bread” and prevent the short- 
age of bread in Russia from taking 
on famine proportions. This is the 
way Moscow is trying to break the 
strike of the Soviet peasants who are 
sick and tired of their back-breaking 
labor netting them only acute short- 
ages of the necessities of life. 

Momentarily, Soviet brute force 
has triumphed. But the spirit of 
revolt in the ranks of East German 
labor has not been stamped out by 
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the heavy boots of the Russian Red 
Army. Only a few days ago, in the 
uranium area of Oberschlema, Auer- 
back and Schneeberg, the rebellious 
discontent among the miners fright- 
ened their overseers so badly that the 
Soviet Zone Ministry of Interior had 
to rush heavy reinforcements of so- 
called People’s Police Units into this 
mining district. 

Moreover, this Soviet “triumph” 
had exposed the so-called East Ger- 
man Democratic Republic as a miser- 
able fraud—a wretched regime im- 
posed on the people by a foreign 
power. The real and exclusive au- 
thority in Eastern Germany continues 
to be Russian, not German; it is the 
sworn enemy of the German people, 
the mortal foe of the workers and 
farmers. Moscow will fool no one 
with its recent grant of so-called 
sovereignty to East Germany. This 
“sovereignty” is a sham and a fraud 
aimed at helping the totally discred- 
ited quisling regime to regain some 
of its lost authority. 

Through this clumsy maneuver, 
Moscow is seeking to cover up its 
guilt for defeating every effort of 
the Western democracies at the Berlin 
conference to obtain the national uni- 
fication and full sovereignty of the 
German people in freedom. 

Yes, June 17 has provided addi- 
tional crushing confirmation that 
within the Soviet orbit national free- 
dom and sovereignty are utterly im- 
possible. 

The “people’s democracy” of the 
Soviet Zone is government by fear, 
force and fraud. The Communist 
dictatorship cannot jump over its own 
dark shadow. It continues to deny 
the people their rights and liberties 
and to depress mercilessly their stand- 
ards of life. No day goes by without 
at least 300 East Germans fleeing their 
homes to escape the inhuman oppres- 
sion and terror rampant in this Red 
“paradise.” 

To the embattled workers of Ger- 
many, to all the people of Europe and 
Asia under the yoke of Communist 
totalitarianism, we say: June 17 has 
not been in vain! Being overwhelmed 
in one battle does not mean the loss 
of the war for human freedom and full 
national independence. 

On this day of inspiration and re- 
membrance, all of us outside the Iron 
Curtain—regardless of race, color or 
treed—should vow to translate our 
deep sympathy with these fighters for 
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freedom into living solidarity, into 
ever-greater support of their cause 
which is also our cause. 

We of the A. F. of L. have already 
provided solid aid for these men and 
women of indomitable spirit. 

In prompt response to the appeal 
of American labor, our government 
last year generously aided the victims 
of the strike-breaking Russian army 
of occupation. We are counting on 
even greater support by our country 
in future similar tests of strength any- 
where behind the Iron Curtain. 

And today the International Con- 
federation of Free Trade Unions 
(1.C.F.T.U.), with which the A. F. of 
L. is affiliated, is rallying its more 
than fifty million members to provide 
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a sustaining fund for the East Ger- 
mans and all other fighters for free- 
dom behind the Iron Curtain. 

Since this Communist pogrom 
against labor was perpetrated, Russia 
has applied for membership in the 
International Labor Organization 


(1.L.0.). We challenge the Kremlin 
to support the I.C.F.T.U. proposal 
now before the U.N. to have the 
1.L.0. investigate the policies and 
grievances which led to the East Ger- 
man revolt and its brutal suppression. 
Yes, 1 now challenge the Russian gov- 
ernment to let this body find out why 
so many workers and farmers were 
shot or imprisoned and deported to 
slave labor camps. The world is en- 





titled to know what Communist “peo- 
ple’s justice” really is. 

Since the Kremlin warlords and 
their apologists and apostles are boast- 
ing about their readiness to co-exist 
with the free world, let them permit 
the I.L.O. to make a first-hand survey 
and shed some light on the Soviet 
Zone “law for the protection of inter- 
nal German trade” and the “law for 
ate protection of people’s property.” 
These so-called labor laws have served 
as the legal cover for unceasing terror 
against workers not able to fulfill the 
speed-up norms and for the arrest of 
farmers convicted for their inability 
to deliver the compulsory quotas. Let 
the I.L.O. get all the facts. 

We strongly urge our government 
to have its representatives in the 
1.L.0. and our country’s delegation 
to the U.N. rally the greatest support 
for favorable United Nations action 
on the I.C.F.T.U. proposal. 

Today we do even more than honor 
the memory of martyred men and 
women. Today we pay our warmest 
tribute particularly to the youth who 
have disdained Nazi and Communist 
indoctrination ‘and have dedicated 
themselves to the promotion of hu- 
man dignity and the honor and free- 
dom of their nation. 

Today we heartily salute the Aus- 
trian labor movement and the free- 
dom-loving Austrian people for their 
courageous spirit of independence in 
the face of Moscow’s mean and stub- 
born refusal to grant to them even 
an unjust peace treaty. No amount 
of Communist verbiage can hide the 
fact that this shameful Soviet course 
is motivated primarily by the Russian 
warlords’ determination to continue 
occupation of strategic positions from 
which they could more easily launch 
aggression against disarmed peoples 
yearning for national liberty, human 
freedom and peace. 

Finally, let me pay the respects of 
the A. F. of L. to the German workers 
on both sides of the Iron Curtain and 
to their great free and democratic 
labor federation. We pledge our- 
selves to redoubled efforts for pro- 
moting the unification of Germany in 
peace and freedom, the restoration of 
its full national sovereignty and terri- 
torial integrity, the return of the Ger- 
man people to their rightful place in 
the community of free and democratic 
nations devoted to the protection of 
peace and the advancement of human 
liberty and social justice. 
























































Secretary Schnitzler Visits Kurope 


-cople There Believe the United States Fears Its Own Strength; 
Anti-Americanism Has Not Made Headway Among Unionists, He Report: 


Finds 


United 
own 


UROPE believes the 
States is afraid of its 
strength and Europe wants to 
know why. That statement was made 
by William F. Schnitzler, secretary- 
treasurer of the American Federation 
of Labor, on his return from a month- 
long visit to Europe on behalf of the 
A. F. of L. 

Europeans say the United States 
doesn’t seem to realize its strength, 
Mr. Schnitzler declared. A New York 
dispatch to the AFL News-Reporter 
quoted the Federation’s secretary- 
treasurer as also reporting that Eu- 
rope does not expect a new war. 

“Europeans told me,” said Mr. 
Schnitzler, “that we can be certain 
that if Russia had the A-bomb or the 
H-bomb developed to the usable state 
that we have, they’d not hesitate, but 
as it is they’re bluffing. We need 
strength and we must maintain it, but 
we must act from strength.” 

The people of the Continent are 
convinced that the Soviets will back 
down from any stand which might 
get Russia into war and they assert 





that the U.S. does not appear to 
realize this, the A. F. of L. leader 
said. 

The European free trade union 
movement is the hope of resist- 
ance against communism, Mr. 
Schnitzler declared, and France’s 
democratic labor movement, 
Force Ouvriére, is gaining in 
strength. 

Anti-Americanism is general, 
he went on, as he told of visits 
to five countries where he con- 
ferred with trade union leaders 
and members, but there is little 
anti-Americanism in the Euro- 
pean labor movement. 

“We have the respect and admira- 
tion of the European trade unions, 
and one reason is our independence 
of political parties,” he said. 

Mr. Schnitzler was sent abroad by 
the Executive Council as an observer 
of the Executive Board session of the 
International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions. He also attended an 
international meeting in The Nether- 
lands convened by Prince Bernhard 








Portrait was presented to William Schnitzler by his union, the Bakery 
and Confectionery Workers, in ceremony at Chicago just before he left 
for Europe. From left, Herman Winter, former president; James Cross, 
president; A. F. of L. President George Meany and Brother Schnitzler 
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Secretary Schnitzler flew both ways. 
He visited five countries in Europe 


to examine U.S.-European relations 
and means of improving them. 

From Holland, Mr. Schnitzler went 
to Geneva, where the International 
Labor Organization was in session. 
Then he drove through West Germany 
to meet with national and local leaders 
of the West German Federation of La- 
bor. In Berlin he noted that the Rus- 
sian administration headquarters had 
to be surrounded by a six-foot fence 
and was under heavy guard. 

Europe has a fear that the United 
States may go isolationist, said the 
A.F.of L. secretary-treasurer, because 
of the influence of Senator McCarthy. 

“My reply to Europeans who asked 
about McCarthy,” he related, “is that 
America is never without a crackpot. 
I listed those they’ve forgotten—Huey 
Long, Gerald L. K. Smith, Coughlin 
and others who had their little day 
and then were gone and forgotten.” 

Mr. Schnitzler told interviewers 
that Frenchmen with whom he talked 
assured him that they are not against 
the war in Indo-China or the Euro- 
pean Defense Community. 

“The French people have been 
angered,” he said, “by the way their 
government has handled the debacle 
in Indo-China. They feel they have 
been disgraced by Dien Bien Phu. 
They believe there is a place for 
France in the free world, come what 
may. They blame their national lead- 
ers for the mess in Indo-China. and 
for the mess, including the Commu- 
nists, in France.” 
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by 


hite-Collar Workers 


RUSSELL M. STEPHENS, President, 


American Federation of Technical Engineers 


a session of the Advisory 

Committee on Salaried Em- 
ployes and Professional Workers of 
the International Labor Organization. 
This meeting, held at Geneva, 
achieved much in regard to the varied 
and complex problems of the world’s 
white-collar workers. 

Much emphasis was given to two 
items of particular interest—so desig- 
nated by the I.L.O. as the agenda for 
this session of the Advisory Commit- 
tee—namely, unemployment among 
salaried employes and salaried and 
professional workers, and conditions 
of employment of teaching staffs. 

By way of explanation, we want to 
point out that the I.L.0.’s Advisory 
Committees are tripartite in nature. 
Workers, employers and governments 
are represented. 

Russell Stephens was elected as 
vice-chairman of the workers’ group 
and as a member of the subcommit- 
tee on conditions of employment of 
teaching staffs. Howard Coughlin 
was elected to the steering committee 
and as a member of the subcommittee 
on unemployment among salaried em- 
ployes and salaried professional work- 
ers. 


W E HAVE just returned from 


Twenty countries were represented 
on the Advisory Committee. These 
countries were North American, South 
American, Asian and European. The 
Soviet satellite countries of Poland 
and Czechoslovakia were included. 
The committee was selected by the 
Governing Body of the I.L.O. 

With the exception of the Soviet 
satellite representatives, who, of 
course, claimed perfection, all rep- 
resentatives agreed that we had many 
common problems relating to unem- 
ployment and teaching staffs. All rep- 
resentatives agreed that some of the 
common problems relating to unem- 
ployment among salaried employes 
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and 


HOWARD COUGHLIN, President, 


Office Employes International Union 


and professional workers are unem- 
ployment of older workers, need for 
vocational guidance, training and spe- 
cialized employment centers, adequate 
training for young workers, unem- 
ployment among performers and pro- 
tection of professional workers. 

The worker group representatives 
agreed that major problems of teach- 
ers include inadequate compensation, 
poor selection, recruitment and train- 
ing of teachers, discrimination with 
respect to sex, creed and color, lack 
of academic freedom in the discharge 
of teaching duties, inadequate pen- 
sion programs, no provision against 
unemployment, lack of a clear under- 
standing of the rights of teachers to 
form and join unions, and health pro- 
tection in the way of regular checks 





for both the teachers and the pupils. 

An interesting aspect of the discus- 
sions was the different terms used for 
white-collar or clerical workers. In 
some countries these employes are 
intellectual workers or non- 
Others employ different 


called 
manuals. 
terms. 
Regardless of the term used, it is 
generally recognized that this segment 
of our working society is ever on the 
increase and presently totals one-third 
of the world’s working population. 
These workers represent a universal 
problem of unionization. With very 
few exceptions, ‘clericals or white-col- 
lar workers are not organized to a 
great degree in any country of the 
world. It is also a fact that in each 
country the white-collar workers are 


The co-authors at Geneva. Mr. Stephens, left; Mr. Coughlin, right 
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This was the impressive setting for the sessions in Geneva attended by two A. F. of L. union presidents 


one of the lowest paid groups in the 
working population. The need for 
unionization of these workers not only 
to serve their own needs but to insure 
economic balance was stressed by 
speaker after speaker. 

After much discussion in the sub- 
committees, it was possible to get 
unanimity of approach insofar as the 
workers’ group was concerned. It was 
necessary, however, to compromise 
the many different solutions proposed 
by worker representatives. 

We of the United States insisted 
with some few exceptions that legis- 
lation could not be used to displace 
free collective bargaining. Represent- 
atives of other nations felt that legisla- 
tion: was the answer to all of their 
problems. We resolved this difficulty 
by proposing that governments either 
legislate certain conditions in those 
countries where such an approach was 
necessary or encourage and foster col- 
lective bargaining of such particular 
issues where unions such as ours felt 
that legislation could never replace 
free collective bargaining. 

Our worker groups then proceeded 
to meet with employer and govern- 
ment groups in full subcommittee 
meetings. In both the unemployment 
subcommittee and the teacher sub- 
committee, employer resistance was 
stiff. Most of the employer resist- 
ance stemmed from the European em- 
ployer groups. In instances 
they opposed measures which are al- 
ready in effect in the United States. 
The U.S. employer representatives 


most 
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were affirmative and progressive in 
expressing their views on the various 
subjects under discussion. 

In accordance with the rules of the 
International Labor Organization, all 
full subcommittees and the Advisory 
Committee itself conducted their busi- 
ness under the chairmanship of a gov- 
ernment representative. In all in- 
stances, these men conducted the af- 
fairs of the respective committees in 
fairness to all concerned. 


- MANY instances the chairman 
pointed out to employer representa- 
tives that their opposition lacked merit 
or was in contradiction to I.L.O. pol- 
icy. In some cases the chairman per- 
suaded the worker groups to compro- 
mise a previous rigid policy. In other 


instances it was necessary for the 
chairman to explain to representatives 
of the Soviet satellite nations that the 
sessions were not to be used for politi- 
cal propaganda purposes. 

It was most amusing to hear the 
employer, government and worker 
representatives of satellite Poland and 
Czechoslovakia all say exactly the 
same words and express exactly the 
same views. In instances of voting 
on issues at the plenary sessions, 
these people either voted the same 
way or abstained from voting at the 
same time on the same issues. It is 
hard to comprehend how those be- 
hind the Iron Curtain who direct 
these actions can fail to see that this 
“complete unity of action” on the 
part of employer, government and 


worker representatives of the Com- 
munist-ruled nations destroys the 
Communists’ propaganda of “democ- 
racy.” : 

The Polish government delegate 
took it upon himself to attack the 
United States. He referred to our 
economy as stagnant and charged 
that we spend more for military pur- 
poses than for education. 

As worker delegates from the 
United States, we collaborated in pre- 
paring an answer to this scandalous 
attack on our country. In addition to 
specifically referring to the many 
falsehoods uttered by the Polish gov- 
ernment delegate, Howard Coughlin 
in delivering our answer stated that 
our military budget would be de- 
creased and our budget for education 
would be considerably increased if 
the Polish delegate could convince the 
Communists to refrain from invading 
other countries. He emphasized the 
fact that we were present at this ses- 
sion without instruction or direction 
of any kind. He further stated that, 
unlike the delegates from the satellite 
nations, we expressed views on the 
subjects under discussion that were 
our own. 

As a result of our answer to the 
Polish delegate at the plenary ses 
sion and further conflicts with the 
Communists at worker and subcom- 
mittee meetings, we were omitted from 
the distribution of prepared printed 
Communist propaganda, which was 
passed out to all other government, 
employer and worker representatives. 
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We felt that they considered us as 
hopeless in view of our anti-Commu- 
nist attitudes. 

Despite the conflict of political 
views, some excellent reports came 
out of the subcommittees and were 
adopted by the plenary session. For 
the most part, the final drafts were 
adopted by an overwhelming major- 
ity or unanimously. 

The report adopted concerning 
conditions of employment of teaching 
stafls contained the following recom- 
mendations : 

(1) Examination of the coordina- 
tion of the activities of the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization, UNESCO 
and the International Bureau of Edu- 
cation in matters affecting teaching 
staffs. 

(2) A study of teachers’ problems 
with particular attention to salaries 
and superannuation arrangements. 

(3) A special meeting to be called 
with teachers and employers of teach- 
ers to be represented. 

(4) A study to be made available 
of the problems of selection, recruit- 
ment and training of technical and 
vocational teachers. 

The general rights of teachers, in- 
cluding civic rights, non-discrimina- 
tion, freedom to join unions, academic 
freedom and the cooperation of rep- 
resentative organizations of teachers 
was enunciated by resolution to the 
LL.0. 

Conditions of employment, includ- 
ing security of tenure, promotional 
safeguards, pensions, survivor pen- 
sions, holidays with pay and unem- 
ployment insurance, were recommend- 
ed by resolution to the I.L.O. 

It was further recommended that 
teaching duties be performed under 
proper conditions in regard to school 
premises, equipment, size of classes, 
with health examinations to be con- 
ducted regularly for teachers and 
pupils alike. 

The report on unemployment 
among salaried employes and salaried 
professional workers was all-inclusive. 
It contained eighty-seven recommen- 
dations, including the following: 

(1) The responsibility of govern- 
ments to institute public works pro- 
grams designed to employ white-col- 
lar workers in the positions they are 
trained and equipped to perform, with 
compensation to be received in ac- 
cordance with the unionized or area 
tates of pay for such catagories. 

(2) Special attention to be given to 
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older non-manual workers through the 
abolition of age limits in both public 
and private employment. Interchange- 
ability of pension plans was also 
recommended. 

(3) Vocational guidance and ade- 
quate means of publicity to avoid 
overcrowding of certain classifica- 
tions. 

(4) Vocational training for young 
people. 

(5) Specialized placement and ad- 
visory services for white-collar work- 
ers. 

(6) Unemployment due to mechan- 
ization was given much attention. 
Transfer of those replaced to other 
services was stressed, in addition to 
adequate dismissal notice. Plan of 
dismissal to allow for normal reduc- 
tion in staff and concerted action 
with other employers with a view to- 
ward the reemployment of dismissed 
workers were recommended. 

(7) Unemployment in less devel- 
oped countries was given special at- 
tention with a view toward convinc- 
ing other countries and industry that 
workers in lesser developed countries 
should receive the benefits of produc- 
tive work and should get a rise in 
their standards of living when eco- 
nomic expansion occurs within the 
borders of their countries. 


(8) Particular attention was paid 
to a coordinated approach on a na- 
tional level of vocational services, 
placement and manpower, and all 
other organizations concerned, with a 
view toward seeking appropriate solu- 
tions. 

A third committee made recom- 
mendations to the International Labor 
Organization with respect to agenda 
items to be discussed at future meet- 
ings of the Advisory Committee. 

It was strongly felt that greater 
consideration must be given to white- 
collar problems in the future. It is 
almost an indictment of the white- 
collar class that so little attention is 
paid to their problems as compared 
to their size—one-third of the earth’s 
working population. 

Out of a staff of 700 employes of 
the International Labor Organization, 
only two are assigned to white-collar 
problems. This is not so much the 
fault of the I.L.O. and its affiliated 
governments, but rather a further in- 
dication of the need for unionization 
of this very important part of our 
society. 

We believe that the work of the Ad. 
visory Committee on Salaried Em- 
ployes and Professional Workers of 
the I.L.O. heralds a new era of organ- 
ization of white-collar workers. 


WRITE IT INTO THE CONTRACT 


From the American Federation of Labor 


pamphlet, 


“Jobs for 


the Handicapped 


Through Union-Management Cooperation” 


Many A. F. of L. contracts include clauses protecting the handi- 


capped. DOES YOURS? 


Real job security must be more than security for the physically 
perfect. Of 7,000,000 seriously handicapped persons in the United 
States, it is estimated that all but three per cent could be rehabilitated 
and put to useful work. A. F. of L. unions should strive to establish 
through collective bargaining a union-management program to assure 
continued employment in suitable work for their employes who be- 
come handicapped and to provide new employment for other handi- 


capped persons seeking work. 


All such protective clauses in union contracts should apply to all 


workers. 


The best protection is that which protects all workers. 


After all, the physically fit worker today may be the disabled worker 


tomorrow. 


Such a program of protection for the handicapped should be made 
a permanent part of every collective bargaining relationship to protect 
A. F. of L. union members from being thrust on the human scrap 


heap in case of partial disability. 





The POWER « 
AT THE POLLS 


By MARGARET THORNBURGH 


WOU 


Director, Women’s Division, 


Labor’s League for Political Education 





Mrs. Margaret Thornburgh, the director of the Women’s 
Division of Labor’s League, is from Okmulgee, Okla- 
homa, where she has been prominent in labor and civic 
affairs. Mrs. Thornburgh is the mother of two teen-agers. 


ABOR’S League for Political Edu- 
cation officially recognized how 
important women voters are 

when the League established its 

Women’s Division this spring. We 

have a program that I think will prove 

to be practical. 

It is our aim to educate women in 
general as to the problems confront- 
ing organized labor and the nation 
today. Women who are themselves 
union members are just as conscious 
of labor’s problems as are the men 
who belong to unions. But all too 
often while the men who are members 
of organized labor have gone to the 
polls and cast their votes for labor’s 
friends, their are not 
members of organized labor have 
either refused to vote or have voted 
for enemies of labor. It is among this 
group of women that the Women’s 
Division of Labor’s League for Politi- 
cal Education must concentrate its 
efforts. 

I feel that the simplest and best 
way to bring women into the political 
field is through Labor’s League. The 
women who do not carry A. F. of L. 
cards but are members of A. F. of L. 
families should be full partners in 
the L.L.P.E. Every local 
union should have a women’s com- 
mittee to serve with other commit- 
tees on L.L.P.E. business. From this 
committee delegates would be elected 
to attend the meetings of the local 


wives who 


program. 
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L.L.P.E. branches formed in the vari- 
ous cities. The central labor unions 
as well as local unions should see that 
the women delegates from trade union 
families attend state meetings. This 
year, from the state level down to the 
local union, not a single unit of La- 
bor’s League should operate without 
a women’s committee. 

In 1947, shortly after the Taft- 
Hartley Act was passed, the A. F. of 
L. convention ordered the establish- 
ment of Labor’s League for Political 
Education. The primary object of 
L.L.P.E. was to teach trade union 
members that unless they elected 
friendly Senators and Congressmen, 
they could never expect fair taxes, 


improved social security, low-cost 
housing, better educational facilities 
or any other progressive legislation. 

Since 1947 L.L.P.E. has been fairly 
successful in teaching labor’s own 
membership, but now we have sud- 
denly been awakened to the fact that, 
while Labor’s League was busy edu- 
cating our own members, someone 
with other ideas has been educaiing 
the families of our members. 

It is our duty now to inform every 
member of every trade union family 
that unless we become active and elect 
a more liberal-thinking Congress, 
American free trade unions will be in 
danger of being completely stripped of 
their power to defend working people. 


Union men’s wives are needed as full partners in L.L.P.E. program 
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This would automatically 
stop improvement of our 
standards of living through 
our collective bargaining 
system. 
"As the director of the Na- 
tional L.L.P.E. Women’s Di- 
vision, I suggest that the 
women of union families be- 
come active in politics. One 
authority has said: “A part- 
time job gives a woman self- 
confidence in that it gives a 
woman a chance to get away 
from home to gain a new 
perspective.” I do not know 
of a better part-time job for 
a wife, mother or daughter 
of a man who is a member 
of organized labor than to 
work in the political field to 
help elect friends of labor. 
This would be beneficial to 
her in two ways. First, it 
would give her an opportunity to get 
away from the everyday routine of 
housework. Second, it would help pro- 
tect her family’s standard of living. 


HERE are so many things women 
T can do. First there is precinct 
work. They can call on the families in 
the neighborhood, explain the issues 
and leave literature. They can also see 
that people get registered to vote, and 
on Election Day women can serve on 
telephone teams to get the vote out. 
Baby sitting, driving autos, serving 
as poll watchers and helping pass out 
literature at the polls are essential to 
any successful campaign. 

There is nothing that women can’t 
do if they make up their minds to 
do it. I have never seen a man who 
could outtalk a woman. And winning 
an election takes a lot of talking. 

The election results in 1952 proved 
that L.L.P.E. must educate our women 
in regard to labor’s problems if free 
trade unionism is to survive. The 
points that we must stress over and 
over again are: 

(1) The simplest way to get women 
into the political field is through 
L.L.P.E. 

(2) Every local union should have 
a Women’s L.L.P.E. Committee. This 
committee should be composed of 
those family members who are not 
union members wherever possible. 

(3) Every central labor union 
should have a Women’s L.L.P.E. Com- 
mittee. 


(4) Delegates from local union 
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and central labor union Women’s 
Committees should attend all district 
and state L.L.P.E. meetings. 

(5) All district and state L.L.P.E. 
Leagues should have Women’s Com- 
mittees serving with other committees. 
The Women’s Committees should par- 
ticipate in forming all political pol- 
icies. 

(6) The chairwoman of each 
Women’s Committee, if possible, 
should be a woman who is not her- 
self a member of a union but who at 
the same time is a member of a union 
member’s family. 

If any readers should be interested 


Mrs. Thornburgh (left) with her husband and teen-aged son and daughter 


—and I hope many will be—I shall 
be glad to discuss any of your prob- 
lems with you. Just write to me at 
the L.L.P.E. national office located at 
1625 “Eye” Street N.W., in Washing- 
ton, D. C. Special women’s literature 
as well as the regular L.L.P.E. 
material may be obtained by writing 
to the same address. 

Through the Women’s Division of 
Labor’s League for Political Educa- 
tion we hope to unite great political 
strength in American Federation of 
Labor homes everywhere. Through 
our united votes, we will be success- 
ful in electing our friends to office. 


Durkin Hits Anti-Union Drive 


OVES to enact “right to work” 
laws are an attempt to “bring 
back the open shop days,” President 
Martin Durkin of the United Associa- 
tion of Journeymen and Apprentices 
of the Plumbing and Pipe Fitting In- 
dustry warned in an address at the 
thirty-third annual convention of the 
Minnesota Pipe Trades Association. 
The former Secretary of Labor cas- 
tigated the National Association of 
Manufacturers and the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, declaring: 
“It’s no different today than it was 
yesterday. I charge that the chief 
supporters of ‘right to work’ laws are 
the very same groups who made la- 
bor unions necessary in this country.” 
Mr. Durkin recalled that anti-union 
employers after World War I “tried 
to wrap the flag around the open shop 


with their ‘American Plan.’” He 
charged that now anti-union employ- 
ers are “wrapping up the open shop 
in slick slogans like ‘right to work.’ ” 

Noting that the “right to work” cry 
implies that unions keep men out of 
jobs, Mr. Durkin said: 

“The United Association has ad- 
mitted and will admit qualified crafts- 
men. We have increased our mem- 
bership 131 per cent in ten years. 
Does that sound like a closed shop?” 

Mr. Durkin; in an address in 
Texas, said the unemployment situa- 
tion is considerably worse than the 
official figures indicate. He pointed 
out that many who are counted as em- 
ployed are working less than a full 
week. He also noted that many 
workers who lost their jobs withdrew 
from the labor force. 
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How to PEP UP the 
Membership Meeting 


« E JUST can’t get them out 
to meetings!” That is the 
despairing cry one hears 

again and again from local union offi- 

cers across the country when they dis- 
cuss their monthly or bi-monthly 
meetings. All too frequently they 
blame member apathy and lack of in- 
terest, and usually there the matter 
rests. Yet the regular local meeting 
is the life of the union and the most 
important opportunity for member- 
ship education and membership ac- 
tivity and one which can pay off great 
dividends in building a strong union. 

A critical analysis may help local 
officers find out why attendance is 
slack. Could it not be that many of 
our meetings last too long? Could it 
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By JOSEPH MIRE 


not be that many of our meetings are 
dull? Could it not be that too much 
of what transpires at our membership 
meetings also seems unimportant? 
There are many demands today on 
people’s time—television, movies, ra- 
dio, church, parent-teacher associa- 
tion, clubs, sports and, last but not 
least, the fast-spreading “do-it-your- 
self” movement. This is the competi- 
tion we in the labor movement have 
to meet, and it is serious competition. 
Unions have tried all sorts of gim- 
micks to improve membership attend- 
ance, from door prizes and fines to 
“socials” with beer and pretzels. One 
local I heard of has a burlesque show 
every three months. Another local 
gives a goose away twice a year. The 
trouble is, once you start on that road 
you have to keep going, and before 
you know it nobody will come to the 
meeting unless you offer a prize or a 
show. Besides, there are better ways 
of spending the hard-earned money of 
your members. 








In the long run, there is only one 
sure way to improve attendance at 
meetings, namely, to make them in- 
teresting and worthwhile to attend. 
Instead of spending sleepless nights 
on how to get the members out, we 
should spend sleepless nights on how 
to make our meetings so important 
and meaningful that those who do at- 
tend will need no further inducement 
to come again. 

It is usually not too difficult to get 
a new member out for one or two 
membership meetings. The problem 
is how to make him come again after 
he has been “disappointed.” 

Careful planning of the meeting 
may save you a lot of pep talk or leg 
work. The membership meeting has 
to offer something worthwhile so peo- 
ple will know their time won't be 
wasted. Here are a few pointers: 

Condense your business. Who of 
us has._not languished through meet- 
ings in which the recording secretary 
read, with a monotonous and hardly 
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audible voice which did not reach 
bevond the first two or three rows, 
no end of communications? This is 
a sure way to kill a meeting. 

All business to be taken up at the 
meeting should be “screened” by the 
executive board. Communications 
which are of no general interest 
should be placed on the bulletin 
board. Other communications should 
be read only in condensed form and 
then also placed on the bulletin board. 
(Such a procedure guards against the 
danger that the executive board might 
be accused of withholding informa- 
tion from the members.) Don’t wor- 
ry whether you will have enough busi- 
ness for the meeting if you proceed 
in that manner. There are better 
ways to kill time, and it would do no 
harm also to close some meetings 
earlier than scheduled if you should 
run out of business. 


AKE sure that you have at least 
M one item of general interest and 
importance on your agenda. This is 
the crux of your problem. It may take 
some doing, but if you succeed you 
will be richly rewarded. 

Here is an example of one local 
which doubled its membership attend- 
ance by a very simple device: The lo- 
cal was operating under a collective 
agreement which was up for renego- 
tiation every other year. The morth- 
ly meeting prior to the negotiating of 
the contract and the first monthly 
meeting after were about the only two 
well-attended meetings of that local. 
Finally, the officers of the local came 
up with the idea of spreading the dis- 
cussions on the contract across the 
two years rather than piling them into 
just one meeting. Therefore, every 
month the local takes up the discus- 
sion of only one chapter of the collec- 
tive agreement and, ever since, at- 
tendance at all meetings has surpassed 
all expectations. 

“It has not only helped attendance,” 
the local’s president told me, “but now 
the people also know their contract, 
which only a few of them did before. 
Furthermore, when we go in for nego- 
tiations we know just what our mem- 
bers want.” 

Try this. It might work in your 
local too. 

Invite a guest speaker as often as 
your other business will permit. A 
good speaker will serve two purposes. 
He will attract a better turnout and 
he will stimulate interest in the union 
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and in education. Last year one un- 
ion in Illinois which suffered from a 
serious case of ohne mich (without 
me), i.e., poor membership attend- 
ance, put on a series of discussions on 
foreign affairs, tied in with the reg- 
ular membership meeting. To do 
this, all business was concentrated 
into the first three-quarters of an hour, 
to leave another half hour for the 
speaker and fifteen minutes for ques- 
tions. There were some who said it 
wouldn’t work because “people are 
not interested in foreign affairs.” 
How wrong they were! Over a pe- 
riod of one year, membership attend- 
ance actually quadrupled, and the un- 
ion had to start another series of lec- 
tures. 

Incidentally, to find out the inter- 
ests of your members the union’s edu- 
cation committee can circulate a list 
of topics from which the members 
may select those in which they are 
most interested. 

One local union has assigned a 
member of its education committee to 
give a ten-minute report on political 
and economic events in the state and 
nation at the beginning of every mem- 
bership meeting. (You will be 
amazed how many people don’t -read 
the daily paper or, if they do, are in 
the habit of skipping political or eco- 
nomic news items.) This system has 
proved both educational and an effec- 


tive come-on technique, i.e., interest- 
getter. 

Use “Robert's Rules of Order” with 
a sense of moderation. | have seen 
many a meeting spoiled by a too rigid 
application of parliamentary rules. 
Nothing will scare a member away 
from a meeting more than being told 
by the chairman “you are out of or- 
der.” To be sure, sometimes you just 
can’t get away from the “rules,” but 
these are exceptions. Make every at- 
tempt to encourage members to ex- 
press themselves at the meeting. Give 
them a feeling that their participation 
and opinions are seriously desired and 
they will become a vital part of your 
organization. 

One way to get almost every mem- 
ber to talk is to break up a meeting 
into small groups of no more than 
six to ten people. Suppose your local 
has to make an important decision. 
You want to know what your mem- 
bers really think. Have the chairman 
open the membership meeting and 
make a brief presentation of the prob- 
lem. Then break up the meeting and 
divide it into sub-discussion groups 
of no more than six to ten people. 
Each group or “huddle” will discuss 
the same problem which has just been 
presented by the chairman. After a 
quarter of an hour or half an hour, 
depending on the need, the member- 
ship meet- (Continued on Page 31) 
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Give Your Dollar 
to L.L.P.E. Today 


The voluntary fund-raising campaign of Labor’s League 
for Political Education is under way. 
member is being asked to contribute $1. When you make 
your voluntary contribution, you will receive your 1954 


Every dollar given to Labor’s League will be used ex- 
clusively to help elect friends of labor to Congress. There 
is a direct relationship between your bread and butter and 
the outcome of the voting on Election Day. 

Have you given your dollar yet to help elect a better 
Congress this year? If you haven’t, will you please do so 
today? And will you urge others to get busy, too, and 
join Labor’s League for Political Education? 

Let’s all do our part. Give $1 to Labor’s League. Regis- 
And on Election Day be sure to vote. 
now the important task is to make that voluntary $1 con- 
tribution to L.L.P.E. Please don’t delay. 


Every A. F. of L. 


Right 
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by breorge Meany 


The No-Raiding Agreement 


ITH the signing of the no-raiding agreement 
by sixty-five A. F. of L. unions and twenty- 
nine C.1.0. unions, having an aggregate mem- 

bership of more than 10,000,000 workers, the la- 
bor movement is returning to its basic traditions of 
peace, good will and fraternity. 

Let us remember that the ranks of labor were 
not always divided; that, in fact, the original pur- 
pose of the trade union movement was to unite and 
solidify our forces so that labor’s maximum 
strength could be exerted in forging ahead toward 
greater progress for American workers and great- 
er strength for the nation itself. 

Thus, the no-raiding pact does not inaugurate a 
venture into new fields but is actually the first step 
away from the detour of disunity and back to- 
ward the main road of unity. 

A civil war has been going on in organized labor 
for eighteen years, since 1935. The no-raiding 
agreement is a cease-fire. It provides a truce 
period during which we hope it will be possible 
to negotiate in an atmosphere of peace the terms 
of an agreement that will merge the American Fed- 
eration of Labor and the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations into a single, united labor move- 


ment. 
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The no-raiding pact represents a completely 
voluntary program. But its results are bound to 
prove so beneficial that undoubtedly a substantial 
number of unions which have not yet subscribed 
to it will soon realize the advantages of doing so. 

It is a thoroughly practical device. The rec- 
ord shows that the raiding that has taken place in 
the past, extremely costly as it has been, brought 
no appreciable gain to either side in the long run. 
Therefore, no union has anything to lose by signing 
the no-raiding agreement. On the contrary, it will 
enable the participating unions to save the time, 
money and energy they have been wasting in fight- 
ing each other and free them to concentrate on the 
big job of organizing the unorganized. 

The no-raiding agreement is not a closed docu- 
ment. It remains open to further signatures. All 
A. F. of L. affiliates will soon receive copies of a 
pamphlet giving the full particulars of the pact, 
documented with its entire background history. 
Furthermore, a special subcommittee of the Joint 
A. F. of L.-C.1.0. Unity Committee will stand 
ready to help any union to iron out any differences 
which may stand in the way of its participation in 
the agreement. 

It is our hope and conviction that eventually all 
unions affliated with both federations will join in 
making the no-raiding agreement a success. 
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Foreign Policy Confusion 


T IS no exaggeration to state that the interna- 
tional situation—meaning the hope of main- 
taining world peace—has greatly deteriorated. 
One day we are told by the leaders of our gov- 

ernment that the defense of Indo-China against 
Communist aggression is vital to our own na- 
tional defense. A few days later we are told by 
the same leaders that we might as well “write 
off” Indo-China and concentrate on saving the 
rest of free Asia. 

Before the Geneva conference the American 
public was informed that the free nations had 
agreed on a united stand against the Soviet bloc. 
Within a week, it became apparent even to the 
most casual headline reader that the Kremlin 
had succeeded in splitting apart the Allied na- 
tions and in sowing the seed of appeasement in 
fertile soil. 

If the public is confused by these discouraging 
developments, it is because our foreign policy has 
become confused, haphazard and chicken-hearted. 

The aggressive aims of Moscow cannot be 
blocked by bluff and bungling. We need, above 
all else, a firm, clear, consistent and courageous 
foreign policy. 

The Executive Council of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor has suggested the broad outlines 
for such a foreign policy with respect to Asia. 
It calls for these major steps: 

(1) Immediate convocation of a special session 
of the United Nations General Assembly to mo- 
bilize maximum world support for ending the war 
in Indo-China, safeguarding its territorial in- 
tegrity and helping its reconstruction. 

(2) Free elections in Indo-China so that its 
people can gain national independence and have 
an increased incentive to defend their freedom. 
We should impress upon Britain and France the 
urgency of ending colonialism wherever it still 
exists since Communist subversion can gain no 
headway where people enjoy freedom and natural 
independence. 

(3) Our government should take the lead in 
building a Pacific Alliance for the defense of peace 
and freedom which would include all nations will- 
ing to join it, within the provisions of the U.N. 
charter for regional defense organizations. Con- 
gress should grant President Eisenhower standby 
authority for implementing the Pacific Alliance. 
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Only when the Communists realize we mean 
business will they be deterred from engaging in 
further aggression. 

It will not be an easy task to safeguard peace. 
But the cost and the difficulties of preventing war 
are as nothing compared with the awful tragedy 
of having to fight another world war for the preser- 
vation of human freedom. 


Social Security Grows 


HE House of Representatives has given an over- 
whelming, bi-partisan vote of confidence to 
the basic soundness of the social security 

system by the adoption of H.R. 9366, providing 
for an expanded and improved old-age and sur- 
vivors’ insurance program. 

The increased coverage and the higher benefits 
were long overdue. In fact, the improvements 
voted by the House fall short of what we think 
can be done ard should be done. But they do 
mark a substantial step forward. 

Even more important in the long run, the vote 
in the House constituted a smashing blow to the 
big business lobbies which have been working 
their heads off to destroy the basic insurance prin- 
ciple of social security and put benefits on a dole 
basis. 

It is up to the Senate now to do at least as well 
by the people of the United States as the House. 


First Anniversary 
2 FREE world joins in observance of the an- 


niversary of the heroic uprising against Com- 
munist despotism begun by the workers of 
Eastern Germany a year ago June 17. 

We can never forget the picture of workers 
throwing stones at armored tanks and fighting 
bayonets with their bare fists. 

Desperate as it was, the uprising cannot be con- 
sidered futile nor even.at an end. It is still going 
on in the hearts and the minds of the oppressed 
workers enslaved to the Soviet war machine. A 
year ago the first gesture of defiance in East Ber- 
lin spread within hours throughout Eastern Ger- 
many and in neighboring Iron Curtain countries 
such as Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary and Ro- 
mania. It took mass executions, wholesale jail- 
ings and emergency reinforcements of Russian 
troops to quell this unarmed revolt. 

The events of June 17 and thereafter proved 
once and for all that workers who have once en- 
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joyed freedom will never submit to the tyranny 
of communism. It proved that communism can 
survive only by forcible suppression of the will 
of the people. 

Free labor is generously contributing funds to 
supply relief to the survivors of the uprising and 
to the families of the victims. On this anniver- 
sary, we should resolve to discharge an even 
higher duty—to stand ready, when the time is 
ripe, to help those still imprisoned behind the 
Iron Curtain to throw off their chains and regain 
their freedom. 


Hands Off TVA 


IS regrettable that President Eisenhower did 
not see fit to reappoint Gordon Clapp as chair- 
man of the Tennessee Valley Authority. Under 

Mr. Clapp’s administration, the TVA made tre- 


mendous progress in its service to the nation and 
to the farmers, businessmen and workers in ihe 
vast region which has been benefited in so many 
ways by its operations. j 

Of special interest to labor is the fact that Mr, 
Clapp helped to establish and develop at TVA 
one of the finest systems of labor-management co- 
operation in existence anywhere. 

By dispensing with Mr. Clapp’s services at TVA, 
the President has raised two suspicions—first, that 
partisan politics was allowed to dictate his deci- 
sion and, second, that the whole character of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority may be changed by 
turning over its power facilities to private opera- 
tion and exploitation. 

This is a danger, to which the entire nation— 
and labor especially—must be alert. There must 
be no giveaway of TVA. 


Reaching Our Members 


By MICHAEL JOHNSON 


OW do our members obtain the 
H information they possess? 
How do they form their opin- 
ions? The Department of Education 
of the Pennsylvania Federation of 
Labor, in conjunction with the Labor 
Education Service of Pennsylvania 
State University, has developed a proj- 
ect to find the answers to these ques- 
tions. 

The Inter-University Labor Educa- 
tion Committee of the Fund for Adult 
Education has undertaken the project 
in Johnstown among the members of 
the International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers Union. 

In that city, among approximately 
1,000 garment workers, 90 per cent of 
whom are women employed in two 
plants, we are endeavoring to learn 
more about the problem of communi- 
cating ideas to union members. 

For this special task Miss Henrietta 
Dabney, a researcher and economist 
who had been assistant to the director 
of research for the I.L.G.W.U. for a 
number of years, was commissioned 
to carry on the research under the 
direction of Fred Hoehler Jr., acting 
head of the Labor Education Service 
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of the Pennsylvania State University. 

It is premature to discuss findings 
and conclusions. However, a partial 
gleaning reveals that most members 
of the Ladies’ Garment Workers in 
Johnstown (over 60 per cent) obtain 
information about the union from 
other members. Approximately 25 
per cent of the members obtain their 
information from officers and stew- 
ards. The remaining group, approxi- 
mately 15 per cent, obtains its infor- 
mation from union meetings, the un- 
ion’s publications, etc. 

It has also been learned that the 
shop itself constitutes the specific 
point of contact between the members 
and that usually, with the exception 
of officers and active members, there is 
little contact among the members out- 
side the plant. 

That the members of the union are 
not so well informed as they should be 
will come as no great surprise. The 
officers, stewards and paid representa- 
tives of the union, business agents, 
etc., are frequently not so well in- 
formed as they should be. 

A recent state conference on educa- 
tion, sponsored by the Pennsylvania 


Federation of Labor and attended by 
100 officers and business agents of 
local unions throughout Pennsylvania, 
revealed through a questionnaire that 
only about 70 per cent could provide 
correct answers to questions dealing 
with uncomplicated yet important cur- 
rent matters. 

In dealing with the problem of 
communicating information to rank- 
and-file members, it is apparent that 
the leadership, particularly paid off- 
cers, should possess correct informa- 
tion about the various matters which 
concern unions on a day-to-day basis. 

The Johnstown project, recognizing 
this problem, is providing intensive 
informal training for leadership 
groups as it proceeds with the broader 
problem of reaching the rank and file. 
The project is a challenging one. Be 
it fruitful or otherwise, the project 
serves to underscore very dramatically 
the need for reaching the general 
membership of our unions with in- 
formation and material so desperately 
needed in the days ahead when a day- 
to-day struggle for the survival of the 
labor movement may become an un- 
happy reality. 
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Hands Across the Border 


By SERAFINO ROMUALDI 


A, F. of L. Representative for Latin America 


HE meeting in Nuevo Laredo, 

across the border from Laredo, 

Texas, of the Joint U.S.-Mexico 
Trade Union Committee on May 11 to 
13 was marked by a practical, well- 
considered approach to the various 
problems now confronting the labor 
movements of the two countries rather 
than by the usual flourish of oratory 
and light-hearted rhetorical assertions 
that international labor solidarity “is 
going to solve everything.” 

The members of the committee, 
which was set up last December at 
the U.S.-Mexico Labor Conference 
in Mexico City, were faced with a 
specific, concise agenda dealing with 
the so-called bracero and wetback 
aspects of Mexican agricultural labor 
in the United States—the bracero be- 
ing the legal Mexican worker who 
comes under the terms of the exist- 
ing international agreement, while the 
weback is the more numerous type of 
farm laborer who crosses the border 
illegally and is employed under con- 
ditions that defy description. 

The Mexican representatives as well 
as their opposite numbers from the 
United States exchanged views and in- 
formation freely and came to the con- 
clusion that on both sides of the bor- 
der much more will have to be done— 
by labor, government and public opin- 
ion—in order to create the conditions 
that will permit an improvement of 
the situation. They offered a program 
of practical measures and pledged the 
utmost efforts on the part of their or- 
ganizations to have the program 
adopted in the near future by their 
respective governments. 

The first resolution voted unani- 
mously by the committee demanded 
that “the trade unions of both coun- 
tries must be recognized officially and 
given consultative status before the 
Joint Commission on Migrant Work- 
ers established by the agreement en- 
tered into March 10, 1954, between 
the governments of Mexico and the 
United States.” The resolution fur- 
ther stated: 

“The U.S. delegates agree that they 
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shall insist on such recognition in 
spite of the fact that the government 
of the U.S. has declared that it could 
not accede to this request inasmuch 
as the composition of the commission 
could not be changed without the 
consent of the Mexican government. 
The Mexican delegates are informed 
that their government will welcome 
the granting of consultative status to 
labor unions. They also declare their 
intention to seek an official statement 
form the government of Mexico to this 
effect.” 

The committee devoted consider- 
able time to discussing the possibility 
of organizing the braceros once they 
are engaged for work in the United 
States. Its decisions and recommend- 
ations were included in the following 
resolution: 

“The Joint U.S.-Mexican Trade 
Union Committee will continue to 
seek the full enjoyment of the right 
of Mexican braceros in the U.S. to 
organize and elect representatives of 
their own choosing as their bargain- 


ing agent. This right is guaranteed 
by Articles 17 and 21 of the inter- 
national agreement, but it is not being 
fully exercised at the present time. 
Individual work contracts are nulli- 
fied by employers who penalize lead- 
ers elected by the workers to repre- 
sent them on the grounds that they are 
‘agitators’ or ‘undesirable workers.’ 
It is recognized that action to protect 
this right must be taken primarily by 
unions in the U.S. 

“The unions of industrial and ag- 
ricultural workers of Mexico will 
prepare a concise and clear statement 
to be given to all braceros regarding 
the right of organization in the United 
States, encouraging them to exercise 
fully that right as the only means of 
protecting their interests. This state- 
ment will contain the names and ad- 
dresses of trade union offices in the 
areas where the braceros are em- 
ployed and where they may make 
contact with United States unions. 
The statement will be distributed in 
Mexico at the recruiting centers by 
the Mexican unions and by the United 
States unions wherever it may be ap- 
propriate in their country. The United 
States unions will provide the list 
of the such names and addresses. 

“The unions represented at this con- 
ference will make efforts to obtain 
from their respective governments a 
statement reaffirming the right of or- 
ganization of the braceros which will 
be made known to the contract work- 
ers through the appropriate trade 
union channels. 

“Once the bracero has become a 
member of a United States union he 
shall enjoy fully the rights and serv- 
ices established by the union for its 
members in good standing. At the 
same time, he shall assume all the 
responsibilities of such membership. 

“The unions of the United States 
will report to the Mexican Confedera- 
tion of Labor (C.T.M.) important is- 
sues that may arise involving mem- 
ber braceros. This information will 
be transmitted by the C.T.M. to the 
National Agricultural Workers Con- 
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federation and other affiliated organi- 
zations in order that measures my be 
taken to speed up the settlement of 
the dispute or grievance.” 

The trade unions of the United 
States and Mexico are keenly aware 
that the migration of illegal workers 
is damaging to both countries. Both 
public officials and private individuals 
are encouraging this type of migra- 
tion. In order to counteract this il- 
legal traffic in labor, the unions repre- 
sented on the joint committee pledged 
to persevere in their respective coun- 
tries in their efforts to obtain legisla- 
tive measures designed to curb the un- 
lawful movement at the point of 
origin as well as at the hiring places 
on the U.S. side of the border. 

The Nuevo Laredo conference de- 
manded that all vehicles used in the 
transportation of illegal migrants be 
confiscated ; that the licenses of farm 
labor contractors found transporting 
or hiring illegals be canceled; that 
appropriate penalties be levied on em- 
ployers who hire illegals; that such 
employers be denied the right to de- 
duct from taxable income sums paid 
to illegals as wages; and that proper 
and adequate patrolling of the bor- 
der be assured by both governments. 

The massing of Mexican workers 
along the border which has been 
brought about by the present contract- 
ing program for legal workers creates 
a surplus that leads inevitably to the 
illegal crossing of the border by those 
who cannot be quickly contracted un- 
der the terms of the treaty. The com- 
mittee recommended as remedial 
measures (1) that contracting centers 
be moved to the interior of Mexico 
and the number of such centers be in- 
creased and (2) that when braceros 
are requested, government agencies 
refrain from giving exaggerated pub- 
licity to the possibilities of such em- 
ployment. 

The conference asserted once more 
its repudiation of the unilateral con- 
tracting law approved by Congress 
and signed by President Eisenhower 
—in spite of vigorous opposition on 
the part of U.S. organized labor—be- 
cause it considers the act a menace to 
the good relations between the two 
countries and a threat to the integrity 
and orderly operation of the agree- 
ment signed on March 10. 

The committee heard reports of 
considerable progress achieved in es- 
tablishing closer direct contact be- 
tween unions in the United States and 
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Mexico having jurisdiction in the 
same industry, such as sugar workers, 
meat cutters and packinghouse em- 
ployes, automobile workers and ce- 
ment, lime and gypsum workers. 
Furthermore, the committee recom- 
mended early conferences between the 
unions on both sides of the border 
which are affected by the construction 
—by the governments of the United 
States and Mexico jointly—of dams, 
bridges, power houses and other 
projects. 

Special emphasis was given to the 
need of increasing the exchange of 
labor visitors directly under the aus- 
pices of the trade unions as well as 
under the program of the U.S. Tech- 
nical Cooperation Administration. 

The meeting was opened Tuesday 
morning, May 11, in the auditorium 
of the Casa del Obrero (Worker’s 
House) of the Mexican Confederation 
of Labor (C.T.M.) in Nuevo Laredo, 
by Luis Alberto Monge, ORIT gen- 
eral secretary, who acted as chairman 
of the conference. Addresses of wel- 
come were delivered by the mayor of 
the city, Dr. Zaragoza Cuellar Garcia; 
by Francisco Morales, secretary of the 
Nuevo Laredo Federation of Labor; 
by Frank L. Noakes for the United 


—What a Labor 


his employer. 


grams. 


democracy. 





By Phyllis Underwood 
Massachusetts High School Student 
Alone, a worker cannot assert his God-given rights because he 
is more or less at the mercy of his employer. 
union gives a worker a certain amount of job security. 
union member, he cannot be discharged merely at the whim of 


Economically, a union can secure for its members better work- 
ing conditions, decent wages, shorter hours and many other benefits 
such as unemployment insurance, pension plans and health pro- 


Because of these and other economic betterments, a worker is 
able to spend more as a consumer and thus keep the nation’s pro- 
duction at a healthy pace. A labor union encourages its members 
to save and so adds to the financial stability of the country. 

Unions have also obtained many social gains. 
efforts of labor much social and reform legislation has been 
passed. A union can protect its members from unfair job and pay 
discrimination because of race, color, creed or national origin. 
To its members a labor union can be a practical symbol of 


By encouraging active participation in union affairs, a labor 
union can develop responsibility, leadership and character in its 
members. Labor unions have made the worker a better employe, 
a better citizen—all in all, a better American. 





States delegation and Senator Jc-us 
Yuren for the Mexican delegation. 

The Mexican contingent was com- 
posed of four delegates and two ad. 
visers, representing the C.T.M.:; one 
delegate from the National Agricul. 
tural Workers Confederation; one 
delegate and one adviser from the 
Mexican Electrical Workers Union. 
and one delegate from the Telephone 
Workers Union. 

The U.S. group was composed of 
three delegates and four advisers 
from the American Federation of La- 
bor; three delegates and four advisers 
from the C.I.0., and one delegate 
each from the United Mine Workers 
and the Railway Labor Executives As. 
sociation. 

The American Federation of Labor 
delegates were H. L. Mitchell, pres- 
ident, National Agricultural Workers 
Union; Jerry Holleman, secretary- 
treasurer, Texas State Federation of 
Labor, and Max J. Osslo, vice-pres- 
ident, California State Federation of 
Labor. The advisers were Ernest 
Galarza, vice-president of the National 
Agricultural Workers Union; A. F. 
Cadena, A. F. of L. organizer; A. C. 
McLellan, adviser, Texas State Fed- 
eration of Labor, and the writer. 
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How We Push the Uni 


HE Label Trades Department of 

the Oregon State Federation of 

Labor works constantly to show 
our people the great importance of 
always buying union label products 
and patronizing union services. It is 
our belief that the expenditure of un- 
ion-earned dollars for none but union 
products and union services would be 
so beneficial to the trade union cause 
that, if all union people throughout 
the United States would spend their 
money only in this manner, labor 
would not have to worry about anti- 
union legislation. 

In Oregon the union label work 
has been aided greatly by the labor 
press. The Label Trades Department 
of the Oregon State Federation of La- 
bor receives wonderful cooperation 
from the Oregon Labor Press, the 
Oregon Teamster and the Union Reg- 
ister, Their combined circulation ex- 
ceeds 75,000 a week. These papers 
are always willing to carry our mes- 
sages to their readers. In addition, 
the Typographical Union publication, 
Doozerdoo, always takes space to no- 
tify its members which products are 
union and which are not. 

The Label Trades Department of 
the Oregon State Federation of Labor 
has purchased many educational mo- 
tion pictures and rents others for the 
purpose of showing our people how 
working union members—their fellow 
trade unionists—make the products. 
The hardships trade unionists encoun- 


tered hefore they got where they are | 


today are also shown in our motion 
pictures. 

The present writer is a member of 
the Moving Picture Machine Opera- 
tors and has been for the past thirty 
years. The films are run off for cen- 
tral labor unions, union label coun- 
cils, local union meetings and auxil- 
iary meetings throughout the state. 
I give a talk about union label prod- 
ucts and union services. Union label 
literature is distributed, and some un- 
ion label products are given as prizes. 

We maintain a booth in the base- 
ment of the Portland Labor Temple 
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By A. J. HAUGHEY 


Director, Label Trades Department, 
Oregon State Federation of Labor 


where we display various products. 
This has brought very good labor- 
management relations. We call on 
the merchants and manufacturers and 
explain the purpose of the display. 
They are most cooperative and pleased 
with the results. 

We have a booth each year at the 
Multnomah County Fair, the Oregon 
State Fair and the Pacific Interna- 
tional Livestock Exposition. Union- 
made products and union shop cards 
are displayed. We distribute thou- 
sands of pieces of union literature. 

We always have something moving 
in the booth to attract attention. It 
may be a large sack of sugar pouring 
into a small bowl that never fills or 
a boat on glass and rocking just as 
if it were in water. 


— best drawing card we have 
ever had was a bicycle at each 
fair last year. The front wheel was 
covered with colored tinfoil and had 
colored lights on it. The wheel was 
kept running for ten hours each day 
for the seven days of the fair and a 
hidden speedometer recorded the dis- 
tance the wheel traveled during that 
time. The speed was varied by a mo- 
tor attached to the front wheel. 

All children under the age of 16 
were eligible to make a guess, sign 
their names and turn in the slips to 
be counted and judged at the end of 
the fair. The winner received the 
bicycle. 

The bike attracted the children and, 
of course, the parents accompanied 
them. While the child was making his 
guess, we had the opportunity to talk 
with the parents. They, too, had a 
guessing game. We filled a large bowl 
with union buttons. They guessed the 
number of buttons in the bowl. The 
winners, three in all, won $25 savings 
bonds donated by unions. 

When we first started with our 
booths in these public fairs it was not 
easy. Many times cranks would knock 
all our literature off the counter and 
make nasty remarks to the attendant 
in the booth, but we are happy to re- 


on Label 


port that in the past couple of years 
we have not had any trouble and have 
more than doubled the number of per- 
sons stopping at our booth. One fea- 
ture that many people come back and 
tell us they like is the fact that after 
they have signed their names they are 
not bothered with a lot of literature 
coming through the mails or salesmen 
ringing their doorbells. 

We have a setup in the guessing box 
where every so often a bell will ring 
as a slip goes in. That person will re- 
ceive a prize, usually something so 
large that he cannot put it in a pocket. 
While the lucky ones are walking 
around the grounds all day, everyone 
can see what they are carrying. In 
many instances people stop and ask 
where they got the prizes. It is amus- 
ing to see the number of persons 
gather and stand holding their guess- 
slips in their hands, waiting for the 
“crucial moment” to deposit their 
slips. All I have to do is to look at 
my watch and there is a mad scramble. 
Our object is to keep the crowd 
around while we are giving our little 
pep talk about the union label, union 
services and label products. 

We have also entered special shows 
like the Home Show, where we fea- 
tured union-labeled shingles, doors, 
windows and furniture. We had a 


Don't Delay! 


Give Your Dollar Today 





small house under construction and 
throughout the house we had small 
“men dolls” representing every craft 
it takes to build a house. 

The Label Trades Department of 
the Oregon State Federation of Labor 
always has a large window display in 
our convention city each year, as near 
to the convention headquarters as pos- 
sible. We also place a large display in 
the lobby of the headquarters hotel. 

One main feature in our window is 
usually a large display of many hun- 
dreds of union buttons, singling out 
one craft and putting in only one of 
its buttons. We give prizes to the 
first five persons who find the “only” 
button. 

This has stimulated much interest 
among the townspeople. We advertise 
in the local papers and over the air 
that our contest is open to all local 
folks, not only union members, and 
crowds mill around that display, try- 
ing to find the lucky button. Of 
course, they also look at all the union- 
made products during this time. 

At our convention in Seaside in 
1952, some members of the Dairy and 
Ice Cream Drivers Union wanted me 
to help them promote the fact that 
June was “Dairy Month.” We de- 
cided to use a cow as the center of 
attraction. We secured one from a 
farmer. Then we had a large sign 
painted, reading: “June Is Dairy 
Month—Buy More Dairy Products.” 
We put the sign on the cow. 

I wore my straw hat covered with 
union buttons, a shirt that is all union- 
labeled and blue jeans with the letters 
“A. F. of L.” spelled out in union 
buttons. The cow and I started down 
the street, thence to the meeting hall 
which was in a theater. As we came 
down the aisle the president paused 
and said, “I think I see a cow coming 
down the aisle.” There sat everyone 
aghast as the cow passed. As we 
passed a seat occupied by a lady, the 
cow let out a big “Moo!” The lady 
jumped to the other end of the row. 
To this day we meet people asking, 
“How is the cow?” The dairy people 
received their publicity. 

The Label Trades Department of 
the Oregon State Federation of Labor 
supplies the smaller card and label 
councils throughout the state with bul- 
letins and literature to help them 
educate their local people and ac- 
quaint them with union label products 
and where they can be obtained. We 
survey the area and then list as many 
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places as possible, such as union 
bakeries, service stations, grocery 
stores, meat markets and many others. 

We have also supplied <0,000 bul- 
letins listing the various products that 
are made and sold under union con- 
ditions and bear the union label. To 
mention only a few items, the lists in- 
clude dairy, egg and poultry products, 
beans, catsup, crackers, cookies, fro- 
zen foods, sugar, macaroni products, 
meat products, nutmeats, pickles, 
sauerkraut, potato chips, dried prunes. 

Our Label Trades Department is 
financed through per capita tax to the 
Oregon State Federation of Labor. 
One cent of the nine cents is auto- 
matically diverted into the label fund. 
This fund, about $650 per month, is 
used for the financing of the Depart- 
ment. It pays the director’s salary 
and expenses and all display expenses. 

Officials and members of union 
label councils are union-minded and 
are constantly calling on all other 
trade unionists and the members of 
their families to buy union label goods 
and to use services which are desig- 
nated by the union shop card and the 
union service button. They promote 
the sale of all union things. As trade 
unionists it is our duty to patronize 
merchants and manufacturers who 
play the game. 

We urge that serious consideration 
be given to developing a powerful per- 
sonal interest on the part of members 
of our unions in using their strongest 
weapon—their purchasing power. No 
law can stop us from buying none but 
union-made goods. 

It is my opinion that one of the best 
ways to destroy the effectiveness of 
anti-labor legislation is to get back to 
first principles. We should, in every 
affliated union in each state, give time 
in meetings to the developing of that 
most admirable trait, consistency. 

Women’s auxiliaries should be or- 
ganized in every central body for the 
purpose of using labor’s purchasing 
power as a means of strengthening the 
labor movement. There is no anti- 
labor law which has been passed or 
even conceived in the minds of the 
enemies of labor that can prevent us 
from giving preference to union prod- 
ucts and union services. 

We should all remember that the 
union label, shop card and service 
button are the symbols of fair labor 
relations. Where these symbols are 
displayed there are no sweatshops and 
no child labor is employed. 


Frank Edwards on Capitol Hill. 
HEAR HIS NIGHTLY NEWS PROGRAM 


The problems of labor would not be 
difficult to solve if all members were 
aware of the value of thoughtful, care- 
ful buying. No single activity can 
contribute more to the economic well- 
being of the membership of organized 
labor than the wise use of its purchas- 
ing power. 

Institutions which have endured 
through the years and still enjoy the 
confidence of the public have been 
built on character and integrity. The 
same rule applies to human institu- 
tions, and the trade union movement, 
which affects all phases of our lives, 
will progress more rapidly if con- 
sistency is made our watchword. Con- 
sistency in all our relations is elo- 
quently expressed when we give pref- 
erence to union label products and 
union services wherever and when- 
ever possible to do so. 

Some time ago a river pilot applied 
for a job on the great Columbia River 
that flows between the states of Oregon 
and Washington. The owner of the 
boat said, “I suppose you know where 
the snags are?” The pilot answered, 
“No” 

“What?” cried the owner. “You 
apply for a job and don’t know where 
the snags are?” 

“I know the channel where the 
snags are not,” the pilot replied, “and 
that is where I calculate to do my 
sailing.” 

He got the job. 

Let us also sail the channel where 
the snags are not and show the manu- 
facturers of non-union products and 
firms that offer non-union services 
how easily their boat can be put on the 
snags by union-minded persons spend- 
ing those union-earned dollars on un- 
ion products and union services. 
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@ Léon Jouhaux is dead. With his 
passing the world has lost a powerful 
champion of freedom and a fighter for 
peace founded on freedom. The labor 
movement has lost a courageous leader 
who dedicated his life to the advance- 
ment of the workers’ welfare. And 
France has lost a great patriot. 

A man gifted with a strong per- 
sonality and great personal courage and 
one of the most eloquent orators of 
our time, Jouhaux was among the fore- 
most builders of the great alliance of 
free men dedicated to resist dictator- 
ship and oppression. He was an irre- 
concilable enemy of communism and 
of every other form of totalitarian rule. 
He was also a friend of the United 
States, and to American labor he was 
an outstanding fellow trade unionist. 

When the French General Confed- 
eration of Labor became infiltrated by 
Communist agents at the end of World 
War II, Jouhaux sought to preserve its 
integrity and independence. But he 
soon found himself forced to share the 
post of secretary of the Confederation 
with Benoit Frachon, a Communist 
and a stooge of Moscow, who was 
clearly determined to capture the con- 
trol of the entire French labor move- 
ment for the Kremlin, with Commu- 
nist domination of France as the ulti- 
mate prize. 

In the fall of 1947 the intense strug- 
gle for the control of the Labor Con- 
federation reached a decisive point. 
Attempting to gain the allegiance of 
the underpaid coal miners in the Pas- 
de-Calais region, the Communist lead- 
ers launched a politically inspired strike 
movement which was soon pushed to 
other industries. An ultimatum was 
then presented to the Ramadier gov- 
ernment, over Jouhaux’s objections, 
for a sharp general wage increase 
throughout the war-wrecked French 
economy, under a threat of a general 
strike. 

Jouhaux and his non-Communist 
trade union associates were the first to 
stress the need of underpaid French 
workers for higher pay. Yet they well 
realized that the Communists were ex- 
ploiting labor’s just demands. There 
was no doubt that this Communist 
strike call was calculated to sabotage 
the Marshall Plan and that the real 
prize sought by the Communist leaders 
was complete and undisputed control 
of French labor. When the strike was 
called, less than a third of the French 
labor movement responded. Jouhaux 
led the non-Communist forces out of 
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the General Confederation of Labor, 
becoming the founder of the anti- 
Communist Force Ouvriére (Workers’ 
Force) in December, 1947. Not only 
did this spell failure of the bid of the 
Kremlin agents for far-reaching con- 
trol of the French labor movement, 
but it also marked the beginning of the 
new and growing movement of genuine 
trade unionism, headed by Jouhaux, for 
the economic advancement of French 


workers. 





LEON JOUHAUX 


Léon Jouhaux was born in Paris on 
July 1, 1879. Son of a match factory 
worker, he went to work in a match 
factory as a boy of 16. He became an 
active trade unionist and before long 
became the secretary of the National 


Federation of Match Workers. When 
the General Confederation of Labor 
(C.G.T.) was founded in 1902, he 
was active in its organization and was 
elected its secretary-general in 1909. 

As early as the Amiens congress of 
the Confederation in 1906, Jouhaux 
insisted that the trade union movement 
must maintain complete independence 
from political parties and rely on its 
economic strength for the advance- 
ment of the workers’ welfare. This is 
still the guiding principle of the Force 
Ouvriére (C.G.T.-F.O.). 

An intense anti-militarist, Jouhaux 
was regarded as a “dangerous” labor 
leader in the days when Europe was 


being swept into World War I in 1914. 
But on August 4 of that year, at the 
funeral of the Socialist leader Jaurés, 
who had been felled by an assassin’s 
bullet, Jouhaux made a fiery and in- 
tensely patriotic speech calling on 
French workers to rally to the defense 
of their country. 

During World War I and in its im- 
mediate aftermath, Jouhaux was in- 
strumental in wresting the control of 
the International Federation of Trade 
Unions from Communist hands and 
keeping it dedicated to the Western 
principles of freedom and true democ- 
racy. In December, 1949, he again 
was one of the first to join in the for- 
mation of the International Confedera- 
tion of Free Trade Unions, rejecting 
participation in the Moscow-controlled 
World Federation of Trade Unions. 

Jouhaux served for many years as 
the worker delegate of France in the 
International Labor Organization. 
During World War II he was at first 
interned by the collaborationist Vichy 
government and later was handed over 
to the Nazis, who kept him in a con- 
centration camp until the days of 
liberation. 

In the postwar years, Jouhaux con- 
tinued to combine his trade union lead- 
ership with public service, and served 
first as vice-chairman and later as 
chairman of the Economic Council of 
France. He helped organize the Eu- 
rope-wide Trade Union Advisory Com- 
mittee for the European Recovery Pro- 
gram in 1948 and was a leader in the 
trade union participation in the ad- 
ministration of the Marshall Plan. 

Winner of the 1951 Nobel Peace 
Prize, Jouhaux in 1952 addressed the 
A. F. of L. convention in New York. 
In this address, his last in America, he 
called upon labor to lead in the work 
for enduring peace founded on free- 
dom and dedicated to the advancement 
of human welfare. 

Léon Jouhaux’s voice is still. But 
working men and women everywhere 
will carry on the fight to which he 
devoted his life—the fight for peace in 
a world in which men are free. 

—Boris SHISHKIN. 
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SHOULD 


BUDGET BALANCING 
COME FIRST? 


W ar is the free world’s first line 
of defense? 

Is it America’s foreign policy, with 
its emphasis on a system of alliances, 
including NATO and the proposed 
Southeast Asia defense pact? 

Or is it our stockpile of atomic and 
hydrogen weapons? 

Is it instead the strength and morale 
of all our armed forces? 

It is none of these, according to 
Secretary of the Treasury George M. 
Humphrey. Rather, the “free world’s 
first line of defense” is “economy in 
government.” 

This was the main theme of the Sec- 
retary’s speech on May 25 in New 
York City before an organization call- 
ing itself “The Farm-City Confer- 
ence.” His remarks were made after 
accepting a special award for his 
efforts in behalf of “economy and ef- 
ficiency in government.” 

Mr. Humphrey did not make a 
lengthy speech. His remarks barely 
fill two pages. Yet in only few words 
he set forth a philosophy on govern- 
ment finance and world affairs that 
might have been taken for granted 
thirty years ago but which today 
needs closer scrutiny. 

In the Secretary’s scale of values, 
nothing occupies a higher position 
than the necessity for balancing the 
federal government’s budget. The 
importance he attaches to this con- 
cept is the keystone of his remarks. 

He said: 

“In seventeen of the past twenty 
years, this government has engaged 
in deficit financing—spending more 
than its income. 

“This course for a government, as 
for a family, can only lead to even- 
tual disaster. The resulting deprecia- 
tion of our currency has already seri- 
ously hurt millions of Americans. 
Continued cheapening of the dollar 
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might finally result in the collapse of 
our entire economic system. History 
records that many great nations have 
fallen because of unchecked inflation 
leading to economic collapse.” 

Is the Secretary of the Treasury 
justified in making the sweeping gen- 
eralizations in these two paragraphs? 

It is, of course, true that any gov- 


ernment must maintain some balance 
between its expenditures and reve- 
nues. 

Does this mean, however, that a 
balanced budget for the federal gov- 
ernment deserves the high pedestal 
which the Secretary of the Treasury 
has reserved for it? 

The United States of America is 
now the most powerful nation on 
earth. As such it has the very grave 
responsibility of world leadership, the 
responsibility of maintaining the 
forces of freedom against the recent 
advances of Communist tyranny. 

Meeting the Communist challenge 
frequently requires bold and vigorous 
government action. This is likely to 
involve spending federal funds. 

If considerations of a_ balanced 
budget are uppermost in the minds of 
our government policy-makers, the 
necessity for bold and vigorous action 
would easily dissolve into timid ex- 
pressions of regret. 

Look back at America’s foreign 
policy during the past few years. If 
the Secretary’s point of view had 
prevailed, would America have pro- 
posed the Marshall Plan? Would we 
have taken such prompt action to 
turn back Communist aggression in 
Korea? 

The same considerations apply to 
the domestic scene. Action by the 
federal government, including addi- 
tional spending, is frequently esser- 
tial to solve problems of housing, edu- 
cation or economic dislocation. As 
the American Federation of Labor Ex- 
ecutive Council stated last month, 
“Balancing the federal budget must 
not be made the overriding objective 
of economic policy or achieved at the 
price of perpetuating an unbalanced 
economy.” 

Secretary Humphrey’s remarks are 
out of touch with reality. They might 
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have been appropriate for the placid 
existence that prevailed during the 
decade before the First World War. 
They assume that the free world has 
unlimited time at its disposal to meet 
the Communist threats in Europe and 
Asia. They fail to recognize that un- 
employment has almost tripled since 
last autumn. 

The Secretary’s interpretation of 
history is also open to question. He 
was quick to point out the deficits in 
seventeen of the past twenty years. 
His choice of figures is certainly par- 
tisan. Otherwise he could have giv- 
en this point greater emphasis by 
saying twenty-one out. of the past 
twenty-four years, but this would have 
called attention to the deficits in- 
curred under a Republican adminis- 
tration. 

History is clear that almost all of 
these deficits arose because this nation 
was responding to a specific emer- 
gency, either domestic or internation- 
al. First came the serious depression 
of the Thirties, next the special de- 
mands of World War II, and finally 
the outbreak of war in Korea. 

Each of these forced a revision of 
government policies; in each case the 
American people approved the gov- 
ernment intervention and the spend- 
ing of government funds. In each 
case the spending was so large or un- 
dertaken so suddenly that increased 
taxes could not be levied to compen- 
sate in full for the additional spend- 
ing. 

Nor does history support the Sec- 
retary’s conclusion that an unbalanced 
budget leads automatically to “un- 
checked inflation” and “economic col- 
lapse.” In fact, a comparison of the 
recent budget deficits with changes 
in the level of prices runs counter to 
this conclusion. 

The largest budget deficits (1943- 
1945) were recorded in years of stable 
prices, largely through the operation 
of wartime price controls. The two- 
year period, July, 1946-June, 1948, 
witnessed a steady increase in the 
price level, but this was the time that 
the budget was operating at a sur- 
plus. Finally, the year with the great- 
est postwar deficit, ending June, 1953, 
was a period of stability when con- 
sumer prices rose only slightly more 
than one per cent. 

These examples are perhaps enough 
to show that budget deficits do not 
necessarily go hand in hand with “un- 
checked inflation.” Many more fac- 
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tors than a balanced budget are re- 
sponsible for determining the trend 
of prices and the possibility of in- 
flation. 

It is natural to expect the Secretary 
of the Treasury to worry about the 
size of the national debt. A figure of 
$271 billion is enough by itself to 
alarm any guardian of the public 
purse, but there are several reasons 
why this figure is misleading: 

(1) Despite the deficits, today’s 
debt is less in proportion to the na- 
tion’s total income than it was at the 
end of World War II. In 1946 it 
would have taken eighteen months for 
the nation to pay off the federal debt; 
today it would take only thirteen 
months. 

(2) Lowered interest rates have 
substantially reduced the burden of 
carrying the debt. Interest payments 
on the national debt are today only 
2.2 per cent of the country’s total in- 
come. 

The Secretary compared the debts 
of a family with the government debt. 
In this connection, it is important to 
realize that the expectation of higher 
future income underlies the average 
family’s debt obligations. 

An average family buys a house, 
making a down payment which rep- 
resents only a small portion of the 
cost. Although the mortgage debt 
may represent more than two years 
of expected family income, the family 
gladly incurs it in the expectation of 
maintaining or increasing its present 
income. 

Surely a nation as resourceful as 
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the United States whose productive 
capacity is expanding so rapidly can 
not only afford to go into debt but, in 
addition, has the positive responsi- 
bility for making those outlays which 
will make possible continued expan- 
sion of its income and wealth. 


a % st 


The United States is facing the most 
difficult period in its history. The 
threat of Communist aggression and 
possible dislocations in our economic 
system are the two major problems 
the country will have to solve. All the 
resources, vigor and intelligent plan- 
ning the country possesses will be 
needed to meet these issues. Above 
all, we must not allow timidity and 
outworn shibboleths to handicap our 
efforts. 


Congressman Shelley Says... 


| po members have a 


great stake in this 
year’s Congressional elec- 
tions. That is the convic- 
tion of Congressman John 
F. Shelley of California. 
For many years prior to 
his election to Congress, 
he was a leader of organ- 
ized labor in his home state. 

Mr. Shelley says: 

“If labor is to keep the gains it 
has made in the past twenty years, the 
people who make up the labor move- 
ment—every working man and wom- 
an and their families—must become 
far more politically conscious than 
they have ever been before. 

“That means that bonafide labor 
organizations have a duty to educate 
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their members and to wake 
them up to the facts of life 
on the social and political 
issues of the day as they 
affect the welfare of the 
working man. 

“And it means that every 
wage-earner, whether he is 
a white-collar man or a la- 
borer, has the duty to learn 
these facts, to know how 
the candidates stand on the issues and 
to cast his vote accordingly. 

“If the present trend continues, that 
duty will become a simple matter of 
self-preservation. 

“At no time in the past has the need 
for political awareness among the 
rank-and-file members of trade unions 
been more important.” 
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MILWAUKEE REPORT 


A Century of Unionism 


By J. F. FRIEDRICK and STANLEY T. JOERS 


General Secretary and General Organizer, Respectively, 


Milwaukee Federated Trades Council, A. F. of L. 


HIS is the second year for Mil- 

waukee in big league baseball, 

but in the labor movement Mil- 
waukee has been big league for a 
hundred years. The history of labor 
organizations in Milwaukee goes back 
almost as far as the history of the 
city. Milwaukee was incorporated as 
a city in 1848, and in the 1850s trade 
unions made their initial appearance. 

Among the earliest unions in Mil- 
waukee were the Ship Carpenters Un- 
ions. The members of these unions 
worked in several Milwaukee River 
shipyards, building the sailing vessels 
of the Great Lakes which constituted 
the principal means of transportation 
for the new community. 

Other unions in the building trades 
and printing trades followed quickly. 
Typographical Union No. 23 can trace 
its history back to 1859. Several lo- 
cal unions were in existence long be- 
fore their national or international 
unions were formed, and most of 
these were active participants in the 
formation of their national and inter- 
national bodies, thus giving proof of 
the old saying, “The boy is father of 
the man.” 

The impetus for this rapid develop- 
ment of labor organizations in the 
young city undoubtedly came from 
the great mass of new immigrants. 
They were mostly of German and 
Irish stock. Both groups came to 
the United States to escape oppres- 
sion. The Germans with their solid 
tenacity and the Irish with their zeal- 
ous aggressiveness provided a good 
soil for the rapid growth of trade 
unionism in Milwaukee. As other 
groups came, they also found their 
place in the developing movement. 

Following the Civil War the unions 
of the nation grew. Under the leader- 
ship of the Knights of Labor, they en- 
tered into a fight for the eight-hour 
day in 1886. The principal fight was 
at the Illinois Steel Company plant, 
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where some physical combat occurred 
when scabs were brought in. A com- 
pany of militia shot into the massed 
workers. Several were killed and 
many were wounded. The strike was 
broken, and thereafter the whole 
Knights of Labor movement declined. 

The craft unions, which had de- 
veloped in opposition to the Knights 
of Labor, felt that this was the time 
to consolidate their forces under the 
banner of the American Federation 
of Labor. In Milwaukee, on Feb- 
ruary 13, 1887, a meeting to organize 
an A. F. of L. central body was held. 
After a discussion of the difficulties 
with the Knights of Labor, it was de- 
cided to form the new central body. 
The Federated Trades Council was 
chosen as the name. The charter was 
issued by the American Federation of 
Labor under date of August 14, 1887. 
This charter, of which our Council is 
very proud, bears the signatures of 
Samuel Gompers as president and 
Peter J. McGuire as secretary. 

The first officers of the Milwaukee 
Federated Trades Council were E. 
Appelhagen, Cigarmakers, president; 
George H. Wiggins, Molders, vice- 
president; John Stippick, Typograph- 
ical, recording secretary; H. Sauer, 
Custom Tailors, corresponding secre- 
tary; Lewis J. Shurr, Printing Press- 
men, treasurer, and Joseph Friede, 
Musicians, sergeant-at-arms. 

One of the first policy declarations 
of the new Council placed it on record 
in opposition to aligning itself with 
any political party or taking part in 
politics on a politically partisan basis. 
This, of course, did not mean that 
political issues could not be discussed 
and action taken thereon. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the Council and its affil- 
iated unions were extremely active in 
promoting labor and social legisla- 
tion, with good results. 

While many union leaders and 
members of the unions were also 


members of the Populist as well as of 
the Socialist Party, which later be- 
came very strong in Milwaukee, these 
leaders opposed endorsement of the 
Socialist Party and resisted all at- 
tempts to make the union subservient 
to any party. On the other hand. 
there can be no question about the 
influence the Socialists had upon the 
legislative program in the state of 
Wisconsin. 


Spe FIGHT of the Milwaukee Fed- 
erated Trades Council for labor 
and social legislation started with the 
turn of the century. Much opposition 
was encountered. To overcome such 
opposition the Council, together with 
the Wisconsin State Federation of La- 
bor, which had been organized in 
1893, carried on an intensive educa- 
tional campaign for such measures as 
a ban on child labor, compulsory 
school attendance to age 16, regula- 
tion of the hours of labor for women, 
minimum wage laws for women and 
children, workmen’s compensation for 
industrial injuries, safe and sanitary 
working places and old-age assistance. 
A little later the Council urged unem- 
ployment compensation, sickness in- 
surance, an income tax law based 
upon the theory of ability to pay and 
the opening of income tax returns to 
public inspection. 

From 1905 to 1920 great strides 
were made in the legislative field. 
Workmen’s compensation and safety 
and sanitation laws were passed by 
the Legislature in 1911. This prog: 
ress was due in a large measure to 
the fact that the LaFollette Progres- 
sives were then in ascendency. The 
election of a sizable number of Mil- 
waukee union members to the Legis- 
lature was another important factor. 

Among the trade unionists serving 
in the-Legislature in those days were 
men like Frank J. Weber, general 
secretary of the Federated Trades 
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Council; Frederick Brockhausen, sec- 
retary-treasurer of the State Federa- 
tion of Labor, and Henry Ohl, Jr., 
who later became president of the 
State Federation. Somewhat later 
came men like Joseph A. Padway 
and Thomas Duncan, who served as 
State Senators from Milwaukee. 
While mentioning men active in the 
Federated Trades Council, we must 
not overlook such names as Carl 
Sandburg, the famous author who 
has written so extensively on Lincoln, 
and Victor Berger, Socialist Congress- 
man in 1916. 

The years at the beginning of the 
century were lean years for the Coun- 
cil, which was endeavoring to aid all 
unions in building up their organiza- 
tions. In this connection, it is inter- 
esting to examine a report of the Or- 
ganization Committee of the Council 
in 1901 when the Council first con- 
sidered establishing an office and 
putting on a full-time officer to carry 
on organizational work. The com- 
mittee submitted a budget as follows: 

“Salary of agent, in lieu of all ex- 
penses such as carfare, etc., $19 per 
week or $988 per year; office rent, 
$84 per year; postage and stationery, 
$25 per year; gas, $6 per year; sun- 
dry office expenses, $10 per year—or 
a total of $1113 per year.” 

Since the Council had $1300 on 
hand at the time and a monthly per 
capita tax income of $58.62, the dele- 
gates voted to go ahead with the plan. 
Ever since then the Council has had 
one or more men on its staff to carry 
on organizational work and aid the 
affliated local unions in their dealings 
with the employers. 

The struggle to build the Milwaukee 
labor movement was a hard and slow 
task. While there were times of 
spurts, such as during the First World 
War, slack times took away these 
gains. The real growth of trade un- 
ionism in Milwaukee came after the 
passage of the N.I.R.A. and the Wag- 
ner Act. As soon as the opportunity 
for effective organization presented 
itself, the Trades Council put extra 
men on its staff and recruited many 
voluntary workers to carry on an ag- 
gressive campaign. 

Today the local unions affiliated 
with the Council have a membership 
of 85,000. If all eligible local un- 
ions were affiliated, we would have 
about 120,000. 

The Council still is very active in 
organizational work, but its chief 
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function is to weld the economic 
power of its more than 160 affiliated 
unions into a powerful weapon to be 
used on behalf of the entire labor 
movement and to make this weapon 
available to any of its affiliated un- 
ions in time of trouble. 

The Council organized a Labor 
Disputes Committee to help any union 
experiencing difficulties with employ- 
ers. Unions are requested to bring 
their disputes to this committee be- 
fore engaging in a strike. The com- 
mittee endeavors, with the assistance 
of other unions which may be affected 
by a strike, to bring about a settle- 
ment. In the event of failure to reach 
an adjustment, the union having the 
trouble will receive the backing of 
the Council and its affiliated unions if 
a strike is called. 

The Council, of course, has no 
power to order any union on strike 
or to prevent any union from striking, 
but in general unions follow the ad- 
vice of the committee, and as a result 
we usually have united action in 
strikes. Employers are aware of this. 
The Labor Disputes Committee has 
been very successful in settling dis- 
putes before they reach the strike 
stage. 

The central body has steadily in- 
creased its connection with the com- 
munity and civic life of Milwaukee. 
Every important public board or com- 
mission has an officer or delegate of 
the Council as a member. Just a few 
on which we are thus represented are 
the Civil Service Commission, the 
Fire and Police Commission, the 
School Board, the Board of Vocation- 
al Education, the Municipal Housing 
Authority, the Library Board, the 
Museum Board, the Harbor Commis- 
sion and the Sewerage Commission. 

We have representation on numer- 
ous committees created to study or 
handle special public affairs. We 
also have representation on many 
civic boards and committees, such as 
the Community Welfare Council, the 
Red Cross, the United Hospital Fund 
and similar organizations. 

The importance of the Milwaukee 
portion of the American Federation 
of Labor movement is so well recog- 
nized and established that no citywide 
civic program is undertaken without 
consultation with representatives of 
the Federated Trades Council. 

Another one of our public rela- 
tions activities, which have grown in 
the past few years, is the appearance 


of Council representatives before 
meetings of luncheon clubs, civic and 
professional organizations, church 
groups and graduating classes in high 
schools, both public and parochial. 

For service to members of the affil- 
iated unions, the Council more than 
thirty years ago organized and con- 
ducted a Labor College. In its early 
years it was entirely maintained by 
the Council. Now the classes are 
being conducted by the University of 
Wisconsin School for Workers in 
classrooms in the Vocational and 
Adult Education School in coopera- 
tion with the Education Committee of 
the Council. 

The Recreation Committee of the 
Council promotes and supervises var- 
ious sporting activities. Men’s and 
women’s bowling leagues, basketball 
and softball are the chief progranis. 
When sufficient interest is shown, 
other events are arranged for, such as 
golf tournaments, dartball and horse- 
shoe pitching contests. The Recrea- 
tion Committee was active in promot- 
ing the transfer of the Braves’ base- 
ball team from Boston to Milwaukee. 

The chief avenue of information to 
the members of A. F. of L. unions is 
the A. F. of L. Milwaukee Labor 
Press, a weekly publication owned 
and controlled entirely by the Fed- 
erated Trades Council. Subscription 
for this paper is included in the per 
capita tax paid to the Council. Each 
week copies of the labor paper are 
mailed to the homes of all members 
of affiliated local unions. 

The aims of the Federated Trades 
Council are organization and educa- 
tion to make the voice of labor heard 
more effectively. But we realize that 
to be effective we must not only seek 
but we must also serve. And so it is 
our aim to do our share in promoting 
the growth and prosperity of our com- 
munity. For as our community goes, 
so goes the lot of the workers in it. 


PROTECT YOURSELF! 


JOIN 


LLPE. 
TODAY 


DO YOUR PART! 


It costs only $1 to back L.L.P.E. 
You can’t possibly make a better 
investment in this critical year. 
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It Is Up To You 
From The Railway Clerk 


REGISTER AND VOTE is not just a phrase 
to be talked about. It is an opportunity and 
obligation. The opportunity is to make 
your own voice heard in public affairs. The 
obligation is that unless more eligible citi- 
zens cast a ballot there is danger that 
democracy could be lost by default. 

Primary elections are under way right 
now as states select candidates for the 1954 
Congressional campaigns. Those are im- 
portant elections for wage-earners because 
unless the right kind of candidate is se- 
lected, there will be little choice to make 
in the general election next November. 

Remember, your vote won’t register if you 
don’t. And if your vote isn’t counted, 
neither will your interests be considered by 
the candidates elected by our opposition. 


Community Leadership 
From The Laborer 


Leadership in the community is an ac- 
tivity which appears to have great variation 
on the part of labor unions throughout the 
country. In some sections the labor leaders 
are strong community leaders, taking part 
in school, civic and other public affairs. 

This condition prevails in our own inter- 
national union. We know from the reports 
from the field that in some sections our 
people take an active part in community 
activities; they are recognized leaders of 
local projects deserving a wide base of 
public support. In other sections, our 
people take no part whatsoever. 

The fault is by no means 
Labor has matured to the point that its 
representatives have every right to expect 
to be accorded the same recognition in the 
community that the representatives of busi- 
ness, agriculture, commercial, industrial and 
civic groups receive. On the other hand, 
labor leaders themselves may be at fault 
at times for not taking the initiative and 
engaging in more community activities than 
they now participate in at the local level. 
In these cases any exclusion of labor cannot 
be blamed on anyone but labor itself. 

Some stimulating thinking on this entire 
subject has been set down by Professor 
C. W. Phelps of Claremont Men’s College 
in the current /ndustrial and Labor Re- 
lations Review of Cornell University. Mr. 
Phelps made a study of the problem and 
comes up with some interesting observations 
and comments. He finds too often an ex- 
clusion of labor from community activities, 
from service clubs, school and college trus- 
tee boards and other leadership groups. 
Such exclusion, he rightly says, leaves a 
great many citizens without adequate com- 
munity voice and representation on matters 
which are often vital to the group. He 
quite accurately observes that “ * * * union 


one-sided. 


executives are men, just as business of- 
ficials, lawyers and doctors are. They are 
citizens, heads of families, residents of 
their community, and nothing has come to 
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light to indicate that they differ from the 
average, successful American in love of 
country and desire to see it prosper. 

“ * * * It is desirable that they be in- 
corporated into the framework of social 
organization to the full extent of their use- 
fulness.” 

To these sentiments we can subscribe. 
Too often labor leaders find themselves so 
heavily preoccupied with their own union 
responsibilities that they have no time for 
the added burdens of community partici- 
pation. 


While this is an understandable state 
of affairs, it does, in fact, leave a real 
gap in the community's leadership. Labor 


leaders are closer to the public than almost 
any other group. They have a great deal 
to contribute, and they do themselves, and 
perhaps their community, an injustice when 
they do not act affirmatively and seek a role 
of leadership in the community. 

We are proud of the leadership many 
of our people have shown at local, state 
and national levels. We only regret that 
it is not greater and sincerely hope that 
in the months and years ahead we may see 
the role greatly increased. 


Let Freedom Ring 


From The Electrical Workers’ Journal 


On July 4, 1776, a great bell pealed forth 
in the city of Philadelphia to celebrate the 
greatest event in our history. For on that 
day was signed that remarkable document 
that proclaimed to the world that: 

“We hold these truths to be self-evident, 
that all men are created equal; that they 
are endowed by their Creator with certain 
unalienable rights; that among these are 
life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness.” 

On Monday, May 17, 1954, that great bell 
should have rung again, for on that day the 
Supreme Court of our country proclaimed 
to the world at large that the United States 
really believes in those words its forefathers 
wrote 178 years ago, that all men are created 
equal. On May 17, Chief Justice Earl War- 
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BLICATIONS 


ren read the unanimous opinions by w))ich 
racial segregation in public schools was out- 
lawed. The opinions set aside the “separate 
but equal” doctrine laid down by the Sv- 
preme Court in 1896. 

Since the Court’s decision was issued, 
there have been many repercussions. There 
have been mumblings from some of the 
Southern states. This is understandal)le if 
not condonable. It is impossible to outlaw 
the feelings, prejudices, mores of a people 
which have been built up for decades. But 
the people of the South have been changing 
through the years, and there are many 
among them who, while they do not view 
the decision with pleasure, regard it as right 
and honorable. The innate good sense of 
the people of the South will allow them to 
make whatever adjustments are necessary 
to do their part in upholding the law of 
the land. It may not be easy, and if white 
and colored children and white and colored 
teachers are to enjoy not just equal facili- 
ties but the same facilities, there will be 
many difficulties, but not unsurmountable 
difficulties. The South has met difficulties 
before, and met them with dignity. South- 
erners will abide by the Constitution and 
Bill of Rights that they, like all our citizens, 
cherish. 

Meanwhile there are other repercussions 
which are echoing all over the globe. News- 
papers which have said few kind things 
about Americans in years are giving high 
praise to this latest blow which America 
has struck for true freedom. To the many 
peoples of the world whose skin is a differ- 
ent color from that of the majority of us, 
this is a definite indication that the United 
States does “practice what it preaches.” 

It was pretty difficult for the native of 
India or Africa or China to believe us when 
we spoke of equality and justice for men 
of all races, in all climes, when they knew 
that in our own household we had a dark 
brother whom we were unwilling to treat 
as an equal. In this decision of our Su- 
preme Court we have taken a tremendous 
step forward—a step toward equality and 
justice for all. 








Who’s Who 
in 
Communist China 


A Study of Russian Domination 
15 Cents 


Order from A. F. of L. Free Trade Union Committee 
Box 65, Radio City Station, New York 19, N. Y. 
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Lebou NEWS BRIEFS 


bIncreases ranging from 5 to 24 cents 
an hour have been won by Local 375, 
Paper Workers, in a new contract 
with the Philadelphia Container Asso- 
ciation, Philadelphia. The agreement 
covers 1,000 workers in eight corru- 
gated box plants in Philadelphia. 


>Wage increases and adjustments, in- 
creased union security and additional 
health insurance payments are among 
benefits achieved in new contracts by 
Local 6, Hotel and Club Workers, 
New York City. 


bEmployes of the Walterboro Manu- 
facturing Company, Walterboro, 
S. C., gave a solid majority to the 
Ladies’ Garment Workers in an NLRB 
election. The vote was 184 to 85. 


bLocal 14, Hotel and Restaurant Em- 
ployes, and Local 8, Bartenders, have 
won a representation election at the 
Aviation Supper Club in Denver, 
Colo. The vote was 28 to 14. 


General salary increases have been 
won for 110 members of Local 23, 
Technical Engineers,-in a contract 
settlement with the Wager Electric 
Company, St. Louis. 


bLocal 120, A. F. of L. Auto Workers, 
has negotiated a new contract with the 
Decatur Milling Company, Decatur, 
Ill. The new agreement includes a 
wage increase. 


bLocal 108, Electrical Workers, has 
signed agreements with six large elec- 
trical contractors in Tampa, Fla., pro- 
viding substantial wage increases for 
inside wiremen. 


bLocal 344, Retail Clerks, has signed 
an initial contract with the Broad 
Street and Main Street Drive-In Mar- 
ket, Alton, IIL. 


bLocal 1444, Municipal Employes, has 
won a wage increase, an additional 
paid holiday and other benefits at 
Berlin, N. H. 


bLocal 672 of the Teamsters, Bremer- 
ton, Wash., has signed up Kauzlaric’s 
service station in Bremerton and 
Ray’s service station at Gorst, Wash. 
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bLocal 251, Ladies’ Garment Workers, 
has negotiated agreements with the 
Sipkin Corporation and Cuddle Teens, 
Inc., both of Jersey City, N. J. A 
reduction in weekly working hours, 
a 7 per cent wage boost and other 
gains are included in the new con- 
tracts. 


>A new contract: calling for an aver- 
age monthly salary increase of $45 
and a health and welfare plan has 
been signed by Local 29, Office Em- 
ployes International Union, and the 
California Golden State Salami Com- 
pany, Oakland, Calif. 


>A new contract providing wage in- 
creases and many fringe benefits for 
parcel delivery drivers has been 
signed by Local 396, Teamsters, and 
the United Parcel Company in South- 
ern California. 


>bLocal 907 of the A. F. of L. United 
Auto Workers has won a cost-of-liv- 
ing increase, more liberal allowances 
on holidays and improved sick leave 
in a contract renewal with Cushman 


Motor Works, Inc. 


>Local 162, Teamsters, has won a new 
contract at the Armour meat packing 
plant in Portland, Ore. The new 
agreement provides wage increases 
and other benefits. 


bLocal 308, Office Employes, have an 
NLRB election at the Pike County 
atomic energy plant, Portsmouth, 
Ohio. More than 100 office workers 
voted for Local 308. 


>Local 429 of the Teamsters, Reading, 
Pa., and union-employing furniture 
stores have agreed on a wage hike and 
improvement of the health and wel- 
fare program. 


bLocal 406, Upholsterers, has reached 
an agreement with the Burial Casket 
Company, Boyertown, Pa. The agree- 
ment provides a wage increase and 
other benefits. 


>Local 89, Teamsters, has won a wage 
increase at the Winter Paper Stock 
Company and the Acme Paper Stock 
Company, Louisville, Ky. 


bLocal 1245, Electrical Workers, has 
reached an agreement with the Key 
System Transit Lines in Oakland, 
Calif. Among the terms are wage 
increases, three-week paid vacation 
after fifteen years of service and the 
union shop. 


bLocal 1146 of the State, County and 
Municipal Employes, representing 
courthouse employes of Douglas Coun- 
ty, Wis., have won an average $20 
monthly increase. In six months the 
courthouse workers will get $5 more. 


bLocal 15, Chemical Workers, has 
signed a new contract with the Col- 
gate Palmolive Peet Company provid- 
ing for pay increases and additional 
vacation time for career employes at 


Clarksville, Ind. 


bLocal 156 of the Plumbers, Terre 
Haute, Ind., and the Master Plumbers 
Association have reached an agree- 
ment ending a three-week strike. The 
new contract calls for a wage increase 
of 10 cents an hour and a 2 per cent 
welfare fund payment. 


bIncreases of $2 and $5 a week for 
regular clerks and department heads 
and 5 to 10 cents an hour for part- 
time employes have been negotiated 
by Local 886, Retail Clerks, for A. & 
P. employes in Cumberland, Md. 


bLocal 16 of the Chemical Workers 
has won pay boosts for 1,500 mem- 
bers employed at the John F. Queeny 
plant of the Monsanto Chemical Com- 
pany in St. Louis. 


bLocal 265, Office Employes, has won 
a wage increase and a shorter work- 
week in a new agreement with the St. 
Regis Paper Company, Three Rivers, 
Quebec, Canada. 


>Local 195, Meat Cutters, has signed 
a new agreement with the Milden and 
White Seafood and Poultry Company, 
Philadelphia. The pact includes a 
wage boost and fringe benefits. 


bFive Florida wholesake bakeries lo- 
cated at Tampa, Lakeland, St. Peters- 
burg and Clearwater have signed a 
new accord which increases wages, 
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131% cents an hour and brings other 
benefits to members of Local 361, 
Bakery and Confectionery Workers. 


>Two Baltimore Federation of Labor 
leaders have been appointed to a port 
study commission. They are Edward 
H. Johns, executive secretary, and 
George Willinger, board member. 
The Baltimore Federation of Labor 
has taken an important part in the 
city’s efforts to regain lost revenue 
from cargoes diverted from Balti- 
more. 


bThe A. F. of L. Hotel Trades Coun- 
cil in New York City has announced 
that it is concentrating this year on 
efforts to win a 10 per cent wage in- 
crease for every hotel worker in the 
metropolis. The decision was reached 
by the Council’s 300-member _pol- 


icy committee at a meeting June 8. 


bLocal 355, Sheet Metal Workers, has 
won a long strike against the Spark 
Stove Company, Oakland, Calif. An 
11-cent hourly wage increase was pro- 
vided in the settlement. 


bLocal 507, Iron Workers, has won 
a 12-cent hourly increase at the Grand 
Junction Steel Company in Denver, 


Colo. 


>Local 695 of the Cement Masons has 
achieved a wage boost in Birming- 
ham, Ala. 


PLocal 65, Retail Clerks, has won a 
40-hour week for members who are 
A. & P. employes in St. Louis. 
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>District 52 of the Machinists has 
achieved a first contract at the Jeffrey 
Manufacturing Company, Columbus, 
Ohio. Wage increases, a health and 
welfare program and a number of 
other improvements are provided in 
the initial pact. 


>An 8!4-cent hourly increase the first 
year has been won in job shops by 
Local 35, Typographical Union, in 
Evansville, Ind. The new two-year 
pact also calls for an increase of 714 
cents the second year. 


>A new one-year agreement between 
Consolidated Vultee Aircraft and Lo- 
cal 277, Office Employes, has been 
signed at Fort Worth, Texas. The 
accord calls for a five-cent hourly in- 
crease and additional fringe benefits. 


bLocal 370, Paper Workers, has nego- 
tiated a wage increase and wage ad- 
justments at the Flintkote Company, 
Mt. Carmel, Ill. Adjustments were 
won on five job classifications. 


bLocal 70 of the Teamsters has won 
wage increases in a new agreement 
with the Pennzoil Company, Alameda, 


Calif. 


>Plumbers in Rochester, N. Y., voted 
nearly 100 per cent to retain Local 13, 
Plumbers and Steamfitters, as their 
bargaining agent. 


>Local 31 of the Upholsterers Union 
in Detroit and Sydney Chairs have 
agreed on a wage increase, improved 
vacation plan and other benefits. 











L. Building Trades Council staged a ‘building bee’ for Sunshine Home for Children 


>The Grain Millers scored a victory 
in Minneapolis when General Mills 
agreed to terms ending a three-week 
strike. The accord covered seven 
points ranging from a check-off to 
changes in the health and welfare pro- 
gram. 


>Members of Local 54, Paper Work- 
ers, have won a 5-cent increase at the 
Sealright Company, Fulton, N. Y. 
Local 510 has obtained a similar in- 
crease at Sealright’s plant in Kansas 


City, Mo. 


>Motion picture studios in Hollywood 
have agreed to a 5 per cent wage in- 
crease and improved fringe benefits 
for Local 278, Building Service Em- 
ployes. 


>Local 302, Milk Drivers and Dairy 
Employes, has won a 71/-cent hourly 
pay increase in a new agreement with 
the Milk Dealers Association of Ala- 
meda County, Calif. 


>The Twin Cities Carpenters District 
Council, Minneapolis and St. Paul, 
Minn., has obtained a 10-cent hourly 
wage boost in negotiations with the 
general contractors. 


bLocal 26 of the Teamsters, Daven- 
port, Iowa, has signed new contracts 
with three companies. The pacts pro- 
vide wage increases. 


>Two more drug stores in East St. 
Louis, Ill., have signed contracts with 
Local 676, Retail Clerks, in the ut 


ion’s intensive organization drive. 
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Labor Leaders Speak Up for TVA 


WO Southern leaders of labor 
spoke up vigorously in defense 
of the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity a few days ago. They addressed 
heir remarks to a Hoover Commis- 
jon group which visited Tennessee. 

Stanton E. Smith, president of the 
Tennessee Federation of Labor, said 
labor in the Tennessee Valley feels 
ihat TVA “represents the most com- 
prehensive and well - conceived plan 
lor the integrated development of all 
ihe resources of a river basin for the 
benefit of all the people that has yet 
heen devised.” 

Sam Roper, president of the Ten- 
nessee Valley Trades and Labor Coun- 
dl, which represents 16,000 TVA em- 
ployes, said: 

“As citizens of the Tennessee Valley 
and as trade unionists, we rejoiced 
when Congress in 1933 established the 
Tennessee Valley Authority. The 


TVA was charged with the responsi- 
bility of raising the standards of life 
in the Valley region. To us as labor 
unionists, this included the respon- 
sibility to establish desirable labor 
standards.” 

Mr. Smith, in his statement to the 
Hoover Commission group, dealt with 
the charge of “creeping socialism” 
which has been leveled against the 
Tennessee Valley Authority. The 
president of the Tennessee Federation 
of Labor said: 

“TVA is ‘socialistic’ in exactly the 
same way that our public schools are 
‘socialistic’ or our sewer systems, fire 
departments, public highways or pub- 
licly owned water systems. Indeed, 
one of the chief arguments used by 
the opponents of public schools in the 
early days was this same charge of 
‘socialism.’ ” 

Mr. Smith told the committee that 


How to Pep Up the Meeting 


(Continued from Page 15) 


ing will reconvene and receive a re- 
port from each “huddle.” 

It stands to reason that it is easier 
to make everybody talk in a group 
of from six to ten people than in a 
meeting of fifty or more people. There 
is no better way to break the ice and 
promote interest. Just try it. 

Get people active. The more peo- 
jle there are who have something to 
do in the union, the less you will have 
to worry about attendance at the 
meeting. 

Moreover, everybody who does 
something should make a report to 
the meeting, even if it is a report of 
only one or two minutes. 

Don’t assume that your members 
are “lazy” or “uninterested” or “sel- 
ish.” There are usually two motiva- 
tions which make people shy away 
from assuming responsibilities: 

(1) Fear or uncertainty that they 
will not be able to perform well. 

(2) Doubt about the importance 
of the assignment. 

Ask any one of your members to 
undertake an important assignment 
which also is well within his or her 
ability to perform and you may get 
4 surprise from people you never 
thought would work in the union. 
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There is in this labor movement still 
more idealism and willingness to sac- 
rifice time and effort than we perhaps 
sometimes realize. 

Each local should have a display of 
charts, posters and pictures showing 
its past accomplishments and future 
objectives. This material should be 
displayed at every membership meet- 
ing. It will keep old and new mem- 
bers reminded of what conditions 
were before the union came in and it 
will impress upon them the need for 
continued effort. If you don’t have 
such material at hand, appoint a com- 
mittee and have it done at once. 

This is one committee which should 
work, because it will have a clearly 
defined as well as important objective 
which should also be well within the 
capabilities of the members of the 
committee. The raw material is here 
and merely waiting to be assembled 
and put into proper shape. 

Watch out for your new members. 
It’s their first meeting, which may 
determine their future attendance rec- 
ord. Why not copy a good church 
tradition and have “greeters” welcome 
new members and make them feel at 
home? Once they feel they belong, 
there is a good chance that they will 


the interest of the Tennessee labo: 
movement in the whole question of 
the use of water resources and power 
is “premised on the welfare of the 
people.” 

“We believe these resources should 
be so used as to produce maximum 
benefits to the people by raising their 
standard of living, by easing the bur- 
dens at home and on the job, be it 
farm or factory, and by pointing the 
way to a brighter future. We believe 
TVA has done and is doing this and 
it should be continued, expanded— 
and that the concept should be ex- 
tended to other areas.” 

President Roper of the Tennessee 
Valley Trades and Labor Council ex- 
plained the Council’s relations with 
TVA, the joint labor-management 
committee, the machinery for resolv- 
ing disputes and the apprentice train- 
ing program. 


come again. There are perennia! out- 
siders in almost every union because 
no attempt was ever made to bring 
them into the group and make them 
feel at home. 

Check whether the date, time and 
place of your regular membership 
meeting are such that they suit the 
majority of your members. Consider 
the location of your members, trans- 
portation conditions, parking facili- 
ties, fights on television and work 
schedules of your members. (This 
should be done every two or three 
years because conditions change.) Is 
the meeting place clean and friendly, 
warm in winter and well ventilated 
in summer? Does it have good light- 
ing and comfortable chairs? If those 
things do not seem important to you 
at first glance, we assure you they 
are! 

Finally, keep your meetings short. 
Begin and end on time. An hour and 
a half or so should usually be enough 
for the monthly meeting. Meetings 
which never start on time soon dete- 
riorate. By the same token, it shows 
a disregard for your members if you 
fail to end a meeting on time because 
you are making it difficult for mem- 
bers to plan their own time. It is 
always better to postpone some less 
urgent business to the next meeting 
than to drag out the meeting beyond 
the time it was supposed to end. 
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WHAT THEY SAY 


President Eisenhower — Here in 
America we are descended in blood 
and in spirit from 
revolutionaries 
and rebels—men 
and women who 
dared to dissent 
from accepted 
doctrine. As 
their heirs, may 
we never confuse 
honest dissent 
with disloyal subversion. Without 
exhaustive debate—even heated de- 
bate — of ideas and programs, free 
government would weaken and wither. 
But if we allow ourselves to be per- 
suaded that every individual or party 
that takes issue with our own con- 
victions is necessarily. wicked or trea- 
sonous, then indeed we are approach- 
ing the end of freedom’s road. Ef- 
fective support of one idea—like de- 
fense of a battle position—requires 
calm and clear judgment, courage, 
faith, fortitude. Our dedication to 
truth and freedom, at home and 
abroad, does not require and cannot 
tolerate fear, threat, hysteria and in- 
timidation. As we preach freedom 
to others, so we should practice it 
among ourselves. 


Adlai E. Stevenson, candidate for 
President in 1952—I venture to say 
that there are in 
the world many 
with a deep, in- 
tense longing for 
a vision of a bet- 
ter life, not in a 
material but in a 
spiritual sense; 
for love, for hu- 
man solidarity. 
There is a hunger to hear a word of 
truth, a longing for an ideal, a readi- 
ness for sacrifice. Churchill’s famous 
speech at the beginning of the war is 
an illustration and so is the totali- 
tarians’ appeal to emotional forces 
rather than to material interests. But 
the conventional appeal seems to be so 
often to the better life in material 
terms. I wonder if people are not 
eager to hear about the better life in 
human terms. And I think that deep 
down the ideas of independence, of 
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individuality, of free initiative repre- 
sent the strongest appeals to Ameri- 
cans who want to think for them- 
selves, who don’t want to be creatures 
of mass suggestion, who don’t want to 
be automatons. The question is, I 
suppose, whether the human and ra- 
tional emotions can be aroused instead 
of the animal and irrational to which 
the totalitarians appeal. But fill the 
moral vacuum, the rational vacuum, 
we must; reconvert a population 
soaked in the spirit of materialism to 
the spirit of humanism we must, or 
bit by bit we too will take on the 
visage of our enemy, the neo-heathens. 


Harry E. O’Reilly, A. F. of L. direc- 
tor of organization—There is no other 
organization that 
affords opportu- 


nity to so many 
people to accept 
responsibility, to 
fill positions of 


leadership, to be 


an active part of 


a program that 

works for a single 
great purpose as does the American 
labor movement. In the American 
Federation of Labor there are some 
600,000 people every year who are 
chosen, through the democratic proc- 
ess of nomination and election, to ac- 
cept the responsibility of leadership. 
This does not include the great num- 
bers of delegates who are sent by the 
members of local unions to the con- 
ventions of State Federations of La- 
bor, the conventions of the various 
international unions and the regular 
meetings of city central labor unions. 
In the American Federation of Labor 
the programs, policies and principles 
emanate from the bottom and not 
from the top, and that is what makes 
the A. F. of L. invincible in its own 
field. We who are in the American 
Federation of Labor can go before 
the unorganized workers today in a 
much better position than we were 
ever able to go before them in the 
past. We can point to accomplish- 
ment after accomplishment. We can 
say to them that our achievements 
were made not only for those who are 
actually members of our organizations 


but they were programmed and de. 
veloped in the interest of all the \\ age. 
earners in this country. History 
shows that the wage-earners respond 
to the call of the American Federa. 
tion of Labor. Anti-labor legis!ation 
is an obstacle, but we know there has 
never been a period in the history of 
the labor movement in this country 
that obstacles were not put in the way 
of the progress of the wage-earner, 
And we know that the obstacles of 
the past were overcome. 
must overcome today’s obstacles, 


Now we 


Sal B. Hoffmann, president, Up. 
holsterers International Union—lf, as 
I strongly believe, 
organized labor 
faces a new era in 
which it must re- 
learn and re-win 
its way into a 
sounder and a 
stronger accep- 
tance in city, state 
and nation while 
big government in Washington re- 
mains at best neutral, how should un- 
ions and union leaders do the job? 
Putting first things first, unions must 
not take their members for granted. 
We have built the world’s most solid 
labor movement on recognition that 
working men—in spite of all obstacles 
—will continue to join unions to in- 
crease their wages, improve their 
working conditions and, above ‘all, 
enhance their security on the job and 
gain all the intangible but important 
things covered by the term “industrial 
democracy.” Every union leader 
should ask himself the question: What 
has our union done this year to in- 
crease wages, improve conditions and 
increase job security for our mem- 
bers? If the answer is right, we can 
go on to other things. Has our union 
done something a little beyond the 
call of union duty? Have we used 
imagination to identify the union with 
something extra warm and human? 
Have we done something of a non- 
self-serving sort to identify the union 
with an interest of the community as 
a whole? Has the union met public 
criticism or question in advance, not 
grudgingly under pressure but as 4 
cheerful giver? If we demand the 
benefits of democracy, we must be 
prepared to prove we practice it our 
selves. As Shakespeare said, “ "Tis 
a sort of good deed to say well, but 
words are no deeds.” 
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THE JUNIOR UNION STORY 


THE HOUSE was quiet as Mrs. 
Davis walked through the rooms 
which she had put in order and which, 
for a change, had stayed that way. 
Going to the front door, she looked 
across the street. There stood the big 
school, silent and empty. The blinds 
were drawn. 

It looked almost spooky, she 
thought. It was always like that after 
school was out. Even the children 
seemed to hurry by—the very same 
ones whose feet had carried them so 
busily there all through the school 
term. 

She turned back to the quiet order 
of the living room, and as she glanced 
around she sighed. It was too still 
without the kids. 

She meant Jeff, 15; Vickey, 12; 
and Jane, 8. Jeff was at Scout Camp 
up in the mountains a few miles from 
town. Vickey had gone to a neighbor- 
ing city to spend ten days with her 
cousin Lois. Jane, the youngest, was 
busy from 9 in the morning until 4 
in the afternoon with the vacation day 
camp which she attended with the zest 
only an eight-year-old can maintain 
through the sultry summer days. 

Mrs. Davis went to the kitchen. She 
set out the ingredients for a salad and 
prepared it, then put it in the refrig- 
erator. Next she set the table, using 
her pretty glass service. All union- 
made, she remembered. 

Then Mrs. Davis placed the lunch- 
eon dishes her children had given her 
and their father for a wedding anni- 
versary gift. She smiled as she remem- 
bered the card Vickey had printed, 
“A UNION-MADE GIFT TO HONOR A WON- 
DERFUL UNION.” The silver was shin- 
ing. She arranged the flowers she 
had cut earlier in the day, and stood 
back to survey the result. 

She felt that the leaders of her 
auxiliary would approve. It was go- 
ing to be an all-union-made lunch- 


Ladies Day 


eon. She took the wrapping off the 
fresh, union-baked rolls which had 
been delivered. She glanced in the 
box at the attractive cake, too, know- 
ing it would taste as good as it looked. 
Everything was in readiness by the 
time the guests arrived. Her guests 
were the members of the executive 
board of the ladies’ auxiliary of the 
Central Labor Union. There would 
be an even dozen, counting herself. 

As the guests arrived there was a 
hubbub of greetings and exclama- 
tions. The conversation became more 
general as the ladies seated themselves 
around the attractive table. By the 
time dessert was served, the business 
of the day was under discussion. 

“Fourth of July!” said Mrs. Jack- 
son, the president of the auxiliary. 
“It really hardly seems possible half 
the year is almost gone.” 

“Yes, and with this big job so well 
in hand, we can figure we won’t have 
too much work for several weeks,” 
Mrs. Davis said. “The Labor Day 
celebration will be the next important 
event for us.” 

“Oh, you are too far ahead of me,” 
said Mrs. Kenyon with a laugh. “I’m 
not quite over Henry’s graduation.” 

“Nor have I recovered from my 
daughter’s wedding,” said another 
woman. 

“Ladies, we still have the Fourth 
of July,” Mrs. Jackson reminded her 
board members. “The men have taken 
care of most things, but we have to 
see about the notices to our members 
on the family picnics, and we also 
have to round up the Junior Unionists 
to see how many of them will be on 
hand.” 

“I’ve drafted a notice,” said Mrs. 
Spencer. “If you approve, I can get 
it in the mail tomorrow or the next 
day.” 

“And I can give you a fast check 
on the youngsters,” said Mrs. Davis. 


By ANNABEL LEE GLENN 


“T’ve called them all and have pretty 
accurate information about them. 
Having a son and daughter helps in 
keeping up to date on the activities of 
the Junior organization.” 

“Will Vickey and Jeff be back by 
the Fourth?” Mrs. Jackson wanted 
to know. 

“Yes, they get in the day before, 
and Janie is at home, so our family 
will be complete. As for the rest of 
the youngsters, I have the names of 
fourteen of the boys who will be here 
and attend the picnic. There are six- 
teen girls, and perhaps three more. I'll 
know for sure by Saturday. The en- 
tertainment they are putting on be- 
fore the fireworks is in rehearsal 
every day. Mrs. Claflin says we can 
look forward to a very nice pro- 
gram. She’s in charge of that for us.” 

“She has certainly done a marvel- 
ous job with the Junior Unionists,” 
said Mrs. Jackson. “How fortunate 
we were to be able to provide the boys 
and girls with two such splendid lead- 
ers as the Claflins.” 

The notice Mrs. Spencer read was 
approved. 

“T’ll see that one is mailed to every- 
body in a day or so,” she promised. 

“T believe that is just about all the 
business we have to take up this after- 
noon,” said Mrs. Jackson. 

“Let’s go out into the yard, then, 
and visit a while,” their hostess sug- 
gested. “It’s cool under the trees.” 

As the ladies relaxed in the yard 
there was more talk of the coming 
Fourth of July outing to be given by 
the Central Labor Union for the 
trade unionists of the town and for 
their families. 

“We'll celebrate in the old-fash- 
ioned way with fireworks at night,” 
said Mrs. Jackson. “Family outings, 
picnics, entertainment and fireworks, 
in the good, old-fashioned American 
way!” 
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